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PLAIN TALK 


TO LIBERALS 


Reader Res ponse 


teh Lili 
t ctuals mi 1b rhite 

| On 1 ! { ib 1te t, we 
d 1 ] ) otras ) ! 5 \ publisl { 
in n 3 of t Re] ind the Nation 
\ two groups to tov r towards 
t! lL i \ iis Ot yn equalit 
cu ! 

A la mass of | ae) yn molders and 
group leaders showed that the proposition was care 
full i 1 serious ynsidered. Men who dom- 
inate the press, t radio, t 1ssrOO ymmerce 
and indus pressed thems ‘$ frankly. 

Th ’ | that a more sympathet und 
standing bet mn businessmen and liberals is pos 
sible in the interest of a good society 

First: Both groups emphasized thet 1 for a syn 
thesis of opinion which will ‘sult in sensible, middle. 
of-the-road thought and action. 

S nd: Definitions of terms used freely and often 
loosely, such as “democrat mservative lib 
eral,” should be ag l upon. “We hear a lot of talk 
about Democracy, but I doubt if anyone has a defini- 


tive idea of what Democracy means.” ““The semantics 


of the word ‘Liberal’ is a study tn ttselt 


think of 


1 J 
Some businessmen said that liberals are more 


reactionary than the business leaders they criticize. 


Som ~ li 


herals said of liberals:—‘‘They state their 


roals too subjectively.” “Their ideas can turn on a 


lime.” “They fight each other.” “They let political 


varties use them for smear purposes.” 
| 


Some liberals said that businessmen make toolittle 


rt 


transition from i leals to pra tice. They often have a 


ONE 


AND 


limited understanding of human relationships. Their 
reliance upon practices of monopoly and price agr 
nent | bee! , ble with a philosonpl 
ment ias not been compatibie witha Pp MLOSOp Ly 
democratic liberalism. 

Liberals believe that big business presents quit 
different problem from small business. The t 
should be considered separately. 

Some businessmen said that too many businessm 
have a narrow point of view:—‘‘They are blind tot 
revolutionary ideas sweeping the world;” “they n 
to expand their reading habits to include social int 
' : ‘ell - | ° Ria ae a “T} a 
est aS Weli aS Dusiness pu yications. here 1S 
‘Old Guard’,” writes an industrialist, “that must 1 
pent; the strict adherence to the profit-motive must 


” 


be toned down.” Businessmen agreed that there mus 
be a recognition of the interdependency between 
management and men. “Liberal businessmen must 
organize—apart from the NAM and the Chamber of 
Commerce —if their influence in these organizations 
cannot become effective.” 

These letters show conclusively that there is a 
coincidence of interest between the liberal intel 
tual and the businessman. A sincere sympathy can be 
established in their relationship. These things must 
be done and there are some businessmen and some 
liberal intellectuals to do them. 

There must be a recognition of artificial barriers, 
a readiness to clean house and to evaluate the cause of 
suspicion and distrust. There must be, in general, a 
new kind of American orientation and from that basic 
understanding we can all, liberal intellectuals and 
businessmen alike, work for a new kind of American 
society. 
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The Shape of Things 


NTT TTY rrr . : 4 . 4 1 YY nr 
Il NLESS THE PO] Li it AL \\ IS] \ ( noi sh | il iv| 
lessiy at sea, Governor ihomas | Br y WwW i 
flown to Chicago before most Nation readers r 
! 
this issue and told the Re; 1 con\ : 

| . 
is the | cain t say no ror n < { C 
} wil] ( e+ ¢ I~ ' +4 
ne Will CONSCHE DC Grail ( l GCS} 

i 

t ¢ + } } ‘ * 
nent ] iO Nn De ve t Mn i ( 5 t 
ever nominated the Presider ( ( of 
maj ir polluic h } LPiic This Will I ] in tf l 
+} | tr ry) ‘ ] 
LIOL 1 TMS ITic S Succeed 1 Maki 5S l 


on the first ballot. The strange thing is that with ail his 
overwhelmin y support Mr. Dewey scems to have ar sed 
ot the Ne 


little real enthusiasm. But as Turner Catiled; 
York Times has pointed out, the sole motivation of the 
Republicans at Chicago is ‘the desire to win, the | 

to win, the determination to win—above all, to win 


York 


' 
C avali- 


And Dewey on his vote-getting record in New 


ce a winner than anyone el: 


State looks more Il 

able. Other qualifications would be superfluous. 
» 

AGREEMENT ON A PROGRAM IS PROVING 


harder than agreement on a candidate. The natural in- 


clination of the G. O. P. bosses is to follow the rule 


for platform makers enunciated by Mark Sullivan—"The 
function of an opposition is to be an opposition.” Be- 
lievers in this strategy would gloss over the many differ- 
irty and concentrate on “turt 


ences on issues inside the p 


ing the rascals out.” Mr. Dewey himself evi lently favors 


this approach; his one direct contribution to the delibera 
tions of the resolutions committee has been a strong blast 
at bureaucracy. So far as domestic issues are concern l, 
a = ’ . } ba Les ] T 
sultabie compr ymises Can pf papdly e afrral i = 
the international plank is causine trouble. Even t 
ne internationa psank IS Causing troubpie, Lvcn U l 
fr. Wi e has been sidetracked, Governor | f 
T 
New Jersey and others ar protesting ag the effort 
a = baa aa _ ; 
to | uild it out of rubper words. Mr ] as | ¢ 
. i 1 1 ‘ 
particularly incensed by the use of the phrase “p 
r / 


force” as a means of avoiding any commitment to armed 
collective action against aggressors and has threaten¢ 
take the question to the floor of the convention—a move 


which the party managers wish to head off at all costs. 





OS BAY. 


tne strike 


ed about events at 

instance. You in- 

to the Associated Press a fund 
mut of your sn yay for the pur: 
the ‘“‘money-hungry strikers.” We 
. but it is misdirected. The 
had nothing to do with money; it 

was a strike in protest against the transfer of seven 


skilled Ne 


manned only 


‘gto workers to a department previously 
by white personnel. It was an unofficial 
stoppage in defiance of the Automobile Workers’ Union, 
which is not only opposed to strikes in war time but is 
strongly committed to the principle of racial equality 
in industry. Unfortunately there are minorities among 
the workers who, finding inspiration and encouragement 
in very high places, fight for discrimination even though 
it means interfering with the flow of material to the 
battle fronts. There are members of Congress and gov- 
ernors of great states who are constantly ranting about 
white supremacy” and attacking bitterly every effort to 
illow Negroes equality of opportunity or their other 
rights as citizens, These are the men morally responsible 
for the Lockland trouble and many other strikes over the 
same issue, They provide the lead which ignorant work- 
ers follow when they attempt to exclude Negroes from 


their shops. 
» 


IN SPITE OF HYSTERICAL OPPOSITION FROM 


the “White Supremacy” bloc in Congress, the Fair 


Employment Practices Committee has been granted 


$500,000 to carry on its fight for racial equality in em- 
ployment. Meager though the amount may be for the 
imposed 


i 


vast responsibility that has been upon the 


igency, the provision of even this sum must be consid- 
ered a major political victory for the advocates of racial 
justice, In the Senate particularly, the racial bigots left no 
stone unturned to discredit the FEPC and withhold its 
ippropriation. The agency was charged with creating 
racial trouble, with secking to communize America, and, 
in the words of Senator Bilbo, with furthering the 
Negro's 


Under 


“dream of social equality and intermarriage.” 


pressure from the Southern bloc the Senate 


idopted an amendment which will prevent the govern- 


| 
ment from seizing and oy 


rulings of the FEPC against 


‘rating plants to enforce the 


liscrimination, The agency 


er to enforce tts orders through 


contracts. A 


will still have the | 
incelation of government second Sen- 
ite amendment providing that no decision by the FEPC 
ould modify any act of Congress is regarded as an 


attempt to undermine its cancelation powers, The prac- 


The NATION 


tical efiect of these amendments is not clear as 
go to press; but since the agency has achieved remarkal 
results in the past without adequate authority tor cr 
ing down on offenders, now, armed with a clear-cut ¢ 


gressional mandate, it should make an even better re 
+ 
THE AMERICAN NAVAL VICTORY AND T!] 


advance on Saipan hold promise of even more s; 
tacular news before the summer is over, as Mr. B 
another page. But against our Pacific 
cesses, and the less impressive advances being made in 


Suggests on 


Burma, must be placed Japan’s counter-achievements ; 
China. The capture of Changsha in itself was hardly 
mayor importance. The Japanese have held the city brie/ 


on at least two previous occasions and could presum- 


ably have retained control before now if they had 
desired. But its present capture is part of a large strategic 
plan which involves the opening of direct rail cor 
munications from the Japanese mainland, via the Straits 
of Shimonoseki, to Canton and, ultimately, to Singapore 
and Burma. As long as the Japanese hold this line, our 
own efforts to supply China from a port on the South 
China coast are completely blocked. The only way for 
supplies to reach the Chinese armies and our own super: 
bomber bases will continue to be the hazardous air route 
from India, As General Chennault has indicated, th: 
may seriously delay our victory in the Pacific. Fortunately, 
the Chinese, by unexpectedly stubborn resistance, se 
to have upset the Japanese time-table. The whole of the 
Canton-Hankow railway has not by any means been con- 
quered, while Chinese counter-attacks in the north have 
prevented the enemy from consolidating his control of 
the Hankow-Peiping line. A settlement of the lor 
standing differences between the Communist and Kuo- 
mintang armies—which is still in process of negotiation 
would release hundreds of thousands of additional 
Chinese soldiers in this crucial northern sector and would 
seem the one immediate hope of balking Japanese plans 


+ 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE’S MISSION TO 
China has started most auspiciously. The Vice-President 
was greeted at the airport by an extraordinary delegation 
which included President and Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
Foreign Minister T. V. Soong, War Minister Ho Ying- 
chin, and the heads of all but one of the diplomatic 
missions at Chungking. At a state banquet given the fol- 
lowing evening Mr. Wallace made a notable speech, 
echoing China’s legitimate aspirations and making it 
clear that while America had abandoned the kind of 
imperialism that insisted on special privileges and conces- 
sions it would not again dodge its responsibilities for 
preserving peace in the Pacific. But Mr. Wallace's suc- 
cess in winning the Chinese has not been confined to 
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formal speech-making. They have found him extremely 
well-informed and interested in the potential develop- 
ent of Chinese agriculture and industry after the war. 


{r. Wallace found time in his first few days to take 





yng tour through Szechuan’s rich farming country, 


he examined the latest experiments in applying 
tern technique to China's age-old land. The Vice- 
sident also made a hit with the American G. I.’s by 
stripping to the waist and playing three fast games of 
ey ball. We should probably have heard a howl of 
protest from the Republicans that the Vice-President was 
re interested in playing politics than volley ball if they 

1 not already seen to it that few, if any, of the G. I.’s 


) China will have a vote this fall. 


% 


ON THE ITALIAN ANTI-FASCIST FRONT THE 
nle themselves have scored some victories. The most 
portant of the gains was the recognition of the new 
nomi government by the Allies. There was some delay 
r the issues of including Badoglio in the new Cab- 

et and compelling an oath of allegiance to the king. 

jadoglio, according to last reports, was not included, 
f nd whereas the Badoglio administration pledged alle- 


ance to “the king and his royal successors,’’ the new 


te sovernment swore to act “in the supreme interest of 


14 





e nation.”” The monarchy still survives in vestigial 
form in the person of Prince Humbert, but a liberal re- 
blicanism is evidently calling into being new insti- 
ns of democracy. The improved situation is showing 
itself in other ways. Five years ago the tenor Gigli, on 
s return to Italy from an American tour, informed his 
untrymen that the United States was on the brink of 
civil war, that it was being ruined by the Jew who con- 
trolled the trade unions, that its arts were in decay, and 
that there was a “general nervousness and disorientation 
nd an air of extortion and corruption.” Gigli was 
kked last week to sing before American soldiers, but 

so violent was popular protest because of his previous 
pleasant associations with Fascists and Nazis that the 
American officer in charge had to cancel the engage- 
ment. Colonel Charles Poletti, former Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of New York, is now A.M.G. commissioner for 
the Rome area. It is heartening to learn that his purge 
f Fascist collaborators from government agencies is go- 
ing to be thorough and “pitiless.” He told Homer Bigart 
of the New York Herald Tribune that he would Jean 
heavily on the underground movement of resistance, 
previously heavily snubbed by A.M.G. “I sympathize 
with the views of these fellows,” he said. “What the 
hell—they’ve been carrying on the fight for months. 
They are going to be asked to help.” Here, at long last, 
is the American accent we have been waiting to hear 
breaking crudely into the suave evasiveness of diplo- 


matic politesse. 












THE INEPTITUDE OF OLIVER LYTTLETON, 
British Minister of Production, and t dispropottion- 
ate ballyhoo which his remarks raised this mtry, 
both show that the OWI and the Br 1M ry of In- 


formation have not yet completed th 


One essential for mutual understandi betw two 
countries 1s a sympathe rf ot 

ology. Our myth is that we ente: t] 

prised victim of unprovoked aggression. The British, 
on the contrary, take prid in the fact that tl { 
initiative against Hitler; they declared war on him | 
cause of his aggressi ns against others. And it was bec 

of this pride that Mr. Lyttleton intended to pay a com 
pliment when he said: “It is a travesty on history ever to 
say that America was forced into the war.” What he 
meant was that America, like Br 1 
for international morality as a matter of fi will, 
because of jorce majeure. Odvi usly the Br h 
includes an element of com] nsation for the sorry record 
of Chamberlainism. Only when Nazi ageression had 
grown beyond the point whe: clearly m« ! British 
interests did the British government tantl nd 
hesitatingly take a stand. Our policy toward the aggt 
sors was to back strong moral protests with gra 
stronger measurcs ‘short of war.’’ Undoubtedly our em- 
bargoes against Japan and our tentative support of China 
were provocative from the Japanese point of view, but 
it was the kind of provocation of which we need not 
be ashamed except to the extent that it was inadequate 


i 
and belated. Neither America nor Britain has to ay 
both need to become more 
) 


gize for resisting ag; 


rression 


conscious of their tardiness in resistance 


for which they are now atoning heavily. 
% 


THE PRICE CONTROL EXTENSION BILL WHICH 
was finally adopted by the Senate-House conference com- 
mittee and subsequently passed by both houses 1s dis- 


tinctly less objectionable than either the House or Senate 
tl ll; but it remains highly 


version of the bi unsatisfactory. 


After a four-day struggle the notorious Bankhead amend- 


/ 


> 


ment—designed to roll up huge profits for the texti 


industry—was discarded in favor of a compromise that 


will boost clothing prices by somewhat less than the 


$350,000,000 indicated in the original amendment. ° 
conferees struck out a provision which would have 


moved all restrictions on wage increases for workers 


earning less than $37.50 a week and the amendment 


J 


permitting appeals to the District Courts, but they 
tained, with some slight modifications, most of the 
amendments designed to weaken the OPA’s enforcen 
powers. These include a provision making it posstble for 


amages to 


a price violator who is being sued for treble « 


g that the violation was not 


t. 
& 


escape punishment by showin 
wilful and that reasonable precautions had been taken 








' 
f nt it. A r cripplin co mm requires the 
4 i 
| at 
PA to brit tion ag st price violators in the listrict 
re t fendant li es or has his office. The ncw 


} t 


OPA from denying a black-market 


f r the r to sell rationed goods, and requires 
increases in rent ceilings in cases of ‘substantial hard- 
shit War Mobil m Chief James F. Byrnes, who 
was largely responsible for the compromise on the Bank- 
head amendment, is reported to be strongly opposed to 


a veto on political grounds, and it is probable that the 
to compel Congress to cut short 
jut rather than permit 


nal 
1! 


special interests to 
the President 


lization program, 
uuld veto the bill and force Congress to pass some 


INDEPENDENT CONGRESSMAN. 


(Dem.) of Washington has a healthy 


habit of speaking out of turn and not waiting for the 
1 from his pa leaders. It has made him one of the 

of the House liberals. Last 

\ he introd 1 a resolution calling upon the Presi- 
lor relations with Franco Spain 

n the interests of a speedier victory and a lasting peace. 
I in itsel 1 a sharp jab at an Administra- 
h had certainly showed no marked hostility to 
Franco's fascists. But Coffce went on to insist that this 
ld be but a preliminary to the appointment of a 
nilitat 1 charged with getting arms, ammuni- 
tion, and medical supplies to “the heroic Republican 
gucrrilla armics of Spain when their revolt, timed to 


their moment of greatest 
active and decisive 
this global war.” It is good to hear a 
of the American people remind his col- 
leagues and his government that the important issue of 


} 


var is the utter destruc 


F'inland’s False Friends 


HE Finnish tragedy is drawing toward its inevitable 
. climax. The Red Army, in the first of its summer 


hed through the Mannerheim lines 


tion of fascism, 


olfensives, has smas 


in short ord tured the key port of Viipuri. This 


not only opens the road to the Finnish capital, 135 miles 


distant, which is being evacuated by civilians, but cuts 


the main line of communications for the Finnish forces 


in eastern Karelia, It is in this region that the Russians 


have now bepu ] rth and south of Lake 


Onega, and are rapidly retaking Russian territory which 
the Finns conquer rman aid in 1941 and hoped 


to retain as part of a * Greater Finland,’ 


Those ho go, and now the trap into 


i 


The NATION 


which the Finns walked so heedlessly when they joi: 
up with the Axis in 1940 ts about to close on th 
Their one chance to escape total occupation is to make 
peace, and it is not surprising that rumors of neg 
tions for an armistice should be spreading in Swed 
But no real peace can be made between Russia and t 
present Finnish government, which, clinging obstinat 
to its Nazi allies, threw away its opportunity thr 
months ago. By all reports the Finnish people themselves 


4 


are desperately tired of the war, but it is not yet cl 
whether they are prepared to insist on its being brought 
to a close. In order to survive, in order to get a new 
chance to build a really democratic state, they must find 
leaders who are prepared to end forever a foreign policy 
based on traditional hostility to Russia. If Finland 
showed its good-will by throwing out the men who have 
brought it to its desperate situation, we do not believe 
that the Soviets would insist on a Carthaginian peace. 

When peace is Finland's only hope, it is criminal to 
encourage it to hold out. Yet this is exactly what some 
of the pre-Pearl Harbor isolationists and other enemies 
of the Administration in Washington have been doing 
The expulsion of the Finnish Minister, Procope, w! 
for far too long had been permitted to carry on anti- 
Allied activities in this country, has been the signal for 
vicious attacks on Russia and Mr. Roosevelt. Represen- 
tative Knutson of Minnesota, for instance, has accus 
the President of having given ‘the Russians a free hand 
to invade Finland and wage a war which is as sava 
and barbaric as it is unjustifiable.” 

Propaganda of this sort ignores completely Finnish 
complicity in German plans of conquest and adopts 
uncritically the line that Finland was a victim of Russian 
aggression in June, 1941. We suppose it is hopeless to 
offer to men like Knutson any facts which conflict with 
their theories, but unbiased sympathizers with the Finns 
will find revealing information in an article in the June 
issue of Harper's, Its author, Major Erwin Lessner, is 


2 


an Austrian refugee who fought as a volunteer with the 
Finns during the ‘‘Winter War.’’ He describes a meeting 
in the village of Lapua, where he was stationed, only 
eleven days after the end of hostilities, at which Parson 
Kares, leader of the Finnish fascists, persuaded Marshal 
Mannerheim, never an admirer of Germany, to give his 
blessing to an alliance with the Nazis for the purpose of 
waging a new war against Russia, That was in March, 
1940; in May the first German soldiers landed in Fin- 
land, and work was begun on a great German air base 
at Petsamo, on the shores of the Arctic, an air base from 
which many deadly attacks have been launched against 
American and British ships on their way to Murmansk. 
When the moment came, a little more than a year later, 
for Hitler to attack Russia, there were at least seven 
German divisions in Finland ready to take their part in 
the invasion, Under these circumstances it is hardly pos- 
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Finl ind 


> ‘ t, } ] TC 
Russians fired the first shot. 


gible to describe 
sion, even 1f 


There are still some seven German divisions in Fin- 


] . ] 1 y > 
and we wonder what our Knutsons would suggest 
? 1 e , 

Russians do about this force. In order to 


SAVe 


, - allowed to stay there 


Finland from invasion 
ithed, 


menacing Russian communications with Mur- 


i 
} , Pr ,7 + ~ 
mansk? Or would they suggest that Russia sign an armuis- 


the se 


{ with Finland on terms which will allow 


id order and so become 
ble for reinforcement of Rommel’s hard d 
in Normandy? How 


yared to sacrifice in order to uph 


press 
many American lives 


id the hands 


s fascists? Unless they have an answer to such 
yns, they will serve both Finland and America 
r than they are now dou y DY a lvisit g Helsinki to 


1 Army to 


} 
cornered 


: : 
a peace tha insure 


a ERSION is not so cl t would a r 
: i 
q 1 nl - ~ 1 1 } 
i Xto be in the headlines, and its timing will be de 
edt in Wasl i but in Europe. WPB Chait 
. | » j 1 —— f 
i/ON l M iN na peen under pre ure irom 
‘ 
ry tor months to permit some resumption ¢ { 
} ind he has ee ; hd fa 
wion and he 1as NOW announced AtAL LIC 


permit three steps in that direction. Manufacturers 
be allowed enough materials for working modcls 
products to be turned out after the war. They will be 
wed to purch iseé necessary machine ry, tools, and dies 
for civilian production out of available surpluses and, 
where it will not interfere with war production, to place 
rders with the machine-tool industry. Both these steps 
seem to us proper and necessary. A third is still clouded 
considerable doubt. Restrictions are to be lifted on 
aluminum and magnesium in order to permit civilian 
output where man-power is available. But on the question 
of the availability of man-power there seems to be a 
difference of opinion between the military and the War 
Production Board. 
The man-power problem is extremely complicated, On 
the one hand, employment in munitions production has 
opped 800,000 since the peak of last fall and may 
drop another million by the end of this year. On the 
other hand, as Chairman Nelson told the Truman com- 
mittee, there is still a serious shortage of labor in some 
cas, and some 200,000 workers must be shifted to tight 
or areas within the next few months if we are to 
meet current production goals. Unlike materials, labor 
cannot be crated and shipped where it is wanted. All 


sorts of factors—wages, housing, the unwillingness of 


t 


people to leave their homes play a part. Nelson's posi- 
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apor morate and smooth the ecot } f nts 
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volved if labor were represented directly on this com- 


1 by R. J. Thomas of the United Aut 


mobile Workers’ Unton. The system of labor advisory 


mittee, as ask 


committees is unsatisfa 


largely on paper. At the present time there are 769 in 


° + ’ 
dustry advisory committees—and 13 labor advisory « 
° + ' ile 
mittees. The figures are the best commentary on the 
Nee 
realities of labor-management cooperation at the \WPB 


j a : it 
The job of reconversion is enormous and delicate 


d much good-will 


present, discussion of the sul ject is far 


and will ne¢ 


successful. At 


) 
too much concerned with when industry can get the go 
be a 
signal and how soon controls will be removed. That ' 


? 1 
lies a return to pre-war production levels, and that, as 
"tT"! ° LCuy ‘ ! P f ; 
Thomas said in Washington last we , Means Niteen 


. 1 ‘ } ! ’ ¢ 
nineteen million unemployed. Labor representat! 


rect representation at the top levels, would give labor a 


chance to keep attention focused on the need for tull 


employment. “The type of planning that I think is n 
Thomas said, “is not planning for reconversion 


but planning for full utilization of our material and hu- 


sary, e 


man resource: orctically everyone shares that per- 
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fy agone a 


spective; actually little 1s being 
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The Great Offensive 


Tt F TAY) 
BY CHARLI 
’ 7 1 1 ' ! 
VE heard a t f ta } yt lO yal wariare, 
it 1 ror the first tim “ re secing it 
~ | + 
age 1 i . f W KS Nave een 1c 
‘ , 
f tru vl bal offensi ti) lo gy a | 
| which the United Nations built up 
’ ’ ] 


’ ed their forces is now 


of the global offensive, the end of 


yncurrent offensive, waged on oppo- 


roying our enemies 


ng them back into their homelands. 
Germany or Japan: having lost the 


a ‘ re we DE ime 
+h, they } » | vt} ing 

n they, they nave iost everytning— 

1dvantage, that of possessing interior 

I 
1 7 ° 1 

n. We now have superior strength 

th of them: what good are interior 

t move troops from one front to 


‘ 1 
rainst the weakenc 1 


empire by conquest and 

, and when you are then . 

[ ] itm V r ill yf if 
, | 

ibly id 1a, and in- 


latior iil Al , iv ] . 
landing men 1 material on the 

v they have taken Cherbourg, a 

1 which they can funnel even 

yf men and material, harbor demoli- 


r. The local German reserves have 


1, and were not able to force a 


1 in the early stages of the operation 
As this 
counter-attack has still 
(1) that 
their mobile reserve ov 
by the Allie 


Army of the 


mparatively weak ashore. 
stratepi 
h means either: the Ger- 
r lines of 
1 air force and 


Interior; or 


‘ 
method of issuing consecutive 

} ; ; } 4 

f in nsnermen to stay home nas 


fear other landings at spots which 
red 

nd masterfully ymmanded 

lriving the Germans up It ly 
good end, unless the mauled Tenth 
in somehow contrive a stand on 
With the All » Pol 1 on Corsica 
; can leave southern France to aid 





iS G. BOLTE 
their unfortunate comrades on the peninsula; nor, with 
Tito active in Yugoslavia, can help come from the 
Balkans. 
Likewise the long eastern front. Finland appears on 
the verge of quitting the war, thus in effect exposing 


the extreme left flank of the German line. The successful 
drive in Finland is directly linked with the opening of 


oT 


the main summer offensive on the White Russian fro: 
around Vitebsk. Removal of Finland from the Russians’ 
right flank opens the way for a drive through the Bal 
states; but no such drive is profitable so long as t! 
Germans hold Vitebsk, the strongest bastion on the 
entire eastern front and a thorn in the left flank of a 


such 


drive. In last winter's offensive against Vitebsk 
the local Soviet command was known as “troops of th 
Baltic which suggested a clue to t 

intention of that offensive, as Vitebsk is a long wa 
from the Baltic. 


The Germans held Vitebsk then, and according 


Second Front,” 


their communiqués threw the Russians back from th 
temporarily commanding positions around the city. P 


sumably great strength has been massed for the pres 
offensive, but Vitebsk still looks like a tough nut. It h 
been extensively fortified, with concrete strong point 
wire fields, mine fields, and artillery batteries sited 
great depth. However, if there is a single lesson to 
learned from this war, it is that no static defense can lor 
hold against 
Vitebsk may have fallen by the time this is read; if : 


out determined and resourceful atta 


has, the way will be open for a drive through the Balti 
or straight across the northern approaches to Po- 
Jand, above the barrier of the Pripet Marshes. 

This is the short route to Germany from the east. 
As such, it will be strongly defended. But what if it is, 
or what if Vitebsk holds awhile? Another Soviet offensive 
is poised below the Pripet Marshes, even closer to Ger- 
many; yet another is aimed through Rumania, The Ger- 
mans cannot shift their forces in anticipation of one of 
another of these offensives; they must try to hold a// 


states, 


their ground with inferior strength, bolstered by increas 
ingly large non-German levies and by that chimerical 
concrete-and-steel about which they themselves waxed 
so hoity-toity when they had crashed through the Mag 
not Line. Time and space are the elements of strategy 
on the east as on the west and south, the Allies dictat 
the timing, and each new phase of the offensive robs 
the Germans of space. Each phase of the offensive links 


with the others, and there is symbolism as well as very 
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real military gain in the triangular shuttle bombing of 


Germany which is now to be started. 


In the Far East the lines are not yet so tightly con- 


stricted, but the 1,100-mile leap from Eniwetok to 
Saipan, the cleaning up of Biak, the pounding of the 
Central Pacific bases, the counter-blows in the Burma- 
India theater, and the first fine performance of the 
Superfortresses show the development of the anti- 
Japanese pattern. The thrust to Saipan, by-passing Truk 
' lerision, seemed daring; but we have Admiral 


Nimitz’s word for it that we ‘put enough muscle into 


” 
4 


1 Fleet to handle the situation.” The “situation 


Fifth 


t have been the entire Japanese fleet; but since 
Kwajalein, I believe, each of our Central Pacific advances 

been covered by a task force powerful enough to 
verial Fleet on favorable terms. 


yan seemed the final step that would force the 





1 


402 planes on a sit:ple day. < the | and damagve 


to their surface units two days later when our carriet 
based aircraft intercepted their task force, turned them 


away before the Fifth Fleet could close the action. Our 


admirals regretted this, but eventually how much mor 
regrettable for the Japanese. Our hold on § pan puts 
us within striking distance of the Ph lippines, Formosa 

an island to watch carefully nd Japan itself. If the 
Imperial Command would not risk the fleet to meet this 
threat, it is difficult to say when it will t r 

The gap in the Far Eastern war, of course, is the 
ground situa in ¢ 1: but tl seems the enemy's 
offensive of desperation, designed to secure the Peiping- 
Hankow-Canton rail link for overland passage of troops 


from Manchuria to the South China coast before the sea 
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The Plot A gainst Wallace 


BY IL. F. 


Washington, June 22 

—1OM CORCORAN is running quite a campaign be- 
hind the scenes here to get the Democratic Vice- 
Presidential nomination for Supreme Court Justice 
‘las, and the tactics being used have disturbed some 


iglas’s own colleagues on the bench. Corcoran 1s 


1 


1 by the old-line Democratic politicians for past rea- 
that reflect credit on him, and mistrusted by most 
the New Dealers for current reasons that don’t. He 
has a coterie of office-holders who depend on him for 
vice and owe their original appointments to his influ- 
as a Presidential adviser before 1940. He uses this 
trie for all it is worth on both public and private 
Iness, and he has been pretty successful in harness Ing 
the Douglas chariot. 
So active has the campaign for Douglas become on 
Hill that it was discussed at a recent session of the 
ite Judiciary Committee as ‘Tom's Plot.” One of 
se who have been doing some under cover lobbying 
Justice Douglas in Congressional circles and else- 


here is Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, who owes a 


rrect, Forrestal has overstepped the bounds of pro- 
ty in his slurs on Wallace. If Forrestal is wise he will 
nd to the navy, where he has made a good reputation, 
id leave politics, where he may lose it, alone. 
Corcoran seems to have entree to the White House 
rain, where he takes credit for the Pepper and Hill vic- 
ries. In White House circles his line is that while labor 
on record for Wallace, it doesn’t really care and would 
¢ as well satisfied with Douglas. With laborites his line 


Both Kennedy and some of Tom’s supporters have 





STONE 


; + e TV ! P 1 ] = . y 
is that, of ( V aila is the est ch e¢ for Vice- 


President, but the reactionaries may block him, and 


Douglas would make a good second string for labor's 
bow. With politicians on the Hill, who are hostile to 
Wallace anyway, the Douglasites play on the argument 
that Wallace would lose the ticket votes. With the right, 
the line, of course, is to stress the danger of Wallace’s 
succession to the Pres Perhaps Arthur Krock'’s 
Sunday dispatch in the New York Times of June 18 
indicates that the right may be convinced that Douglas 


is less dangerous than Wallace. Krock refers to the Su 


preme Court Justice th curious eq y as 

more radical than otherwise, but deeply native in hts 

pers ynality, intellectual process, and geographical back 
und.” I find it hard to see where Wallace of corn-belt 


groun lL. i 
Iowa is less “deeply native’ than D ug] ; of the Yale 


soil as Krock, the phr be « re, but I am 

incl 1 to this ts t 
Wh tner a al a ( roor ] f ] ntl r. 
Joe Kenne is also pl 2 part in the anti-Wallace 
nd has spread word t the White House is 


credit, for there is no one better equipped to carry 
on the best traditions of the New Deal at home and 
abroad. The White House second choice, if any, seems 
to be Ambassador Winant, an engaging figure but much 
Wallace's inferior in ability and insight. An attempt has 


1 


been made unsuccessfully to play on the religious angle. 
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June.—June 6, 1934. to Ar 
Sterling Products is now known, and Sterling was closely im 4 


allied before the war—and before Tom came into 1 
Si eal meal ; a = 

1G Far , ein tila re nt hail NO MORE STRIKING EXAMPLE of the Roosevelt-H cra 

i yr. Farben § AMe;rican subsidiary, Venerai Antiiine 
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a ke ait new Latin American policy can be found than our imminent io 
1 ( 
and Film. The monopolistic policies followed by Sterling :; ' Bhs ' ba. ta ; 
aig | ae ¢ withdrawal from Haiti. Though less important in the ta set 

in the handling of atabrine, the dest of our quinine sub- ‘ ; : tas 
of the world than President Roosevelt's continentalizing 


stitutes, lead straight to the revival of cartel agreements , . ‘ paam 
; the Monroe Doctrine and the abolition of the Platt Amend ted ¢ 
ifter the \ r. But this view ol iom s opposition to \\ aic ’ } c ios s ; —_ 
ri ment, the proposed manner of our leaving Haiti is a me 
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7 } in the collapse of the League's effort to initiate an embarjyo Pa 
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, 1 IS which ne has used nese adherence of Germany and Japan, who as non-members 
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men and hus | with them to further his present the League have thus far declined to join in the proposed 
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lobbyist. He has said that he has put his old conscience 
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p by the revolution which overthrew President 
inda under the guidance of Buenos Aires has re 

yaration for the forth- 
x “elections,” which it is hoped will obtain for 
vernment the re 
ent of State. 

that the 


itted as long ago as March 15 to transmit the pre- 


ognition of the United States De- 
These preparations are so thor- 


rigidly censored mews agencies were 


n that the “elections” would be won by the Movwi- 
to Nacionalista Revolucionario, which has been 
porting the de facto regime. In Brazil the signs of 
ilar unrest induced President Vargas to assure th 
zilian people on April 15 that democracy would be 
red to them as soon as the war was over. 
Of the ten South American countries, only Chile and 
uay have been able to preserve their democracy 
from internal threat. Yet one prediction can be made 


will be ne 


ut South America in all safety: there 
oo eS, Le ee See Bene ae re ae 
ical stability, no organized proauction, no ordered 
my, no efficient participation in post-war coop 
until freely elected, popularly supported « 
} : Pi 

ernments are set up in all the re public 5. 
The war has been history's greatest boon to the South 
ka : 
rican dictators. When the Japanese attack on Pearl 

rbor thrust the United States into the war. alm 
Washinet n foun 1 most Sout! 


osed toward Hitler and 


pletely unprepar d, 


erican rulers friendly dist 
solini. Hundreds of millions of dollars had to be 
ired into their countries to keep the dictatorships “in 


-that is, to purchase an allegiance that in more 





n one case has been only half-hearted at best. But we 





were in the biggest war in our history, and it was 
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Russia, or Italy 
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ur hundred of 


its most prominent members are in exile. 


It is a significant commentary on the so-called democ- 


racy of the South American republics that the demo- 


cratic forces in the various « 


communicate with one another by means of “under 


grounds” similar to those in the occupied cou 
cratic 


' ' 
Europe. These undergrounds use the two dem 


capitals of Santiago and Montevideo as relay points for 


Sathemat ’ It . 
: iIntormation., t Was 


collating and redistributing their 
through the underground that Velasco Ibarra was able 
to keep in touch with the democrat 
during his long exile in Chile. A similar organization 


ic parties of Ecuador 
keeps the exiled members of Peru’s APRA in touch 
with their comrades at home. The un 
munication system between Buenos Aires and Monte- 


video handles almost as much ‘‘business” as the regular 


The Nazi type of concentration camp has me an 
established institution, complete of course with tor 
t e ch mbers 1 | \ Ly ts. One of the first 

ts of the Villarrocl vernn tin B 1 \ ; to € 

1 a concentr ( 1 Coati Is] , in Lake J 
( 1, two miles al 1 ’ nd to hill it ¥W } 
democratic le rs a other “Communists Ar ina $ 
concentration camp ts in the Territory of N i! 

| 
bleak, windy Patagonia. It is packed 1 democrats, 


Socialists, Communists, workers, and the other left ele- 
- | 4 - ’ ‘ ’ ’ “a 
ments which Argentina's generals hate and fear. Peru has 


>‘ 


its concentration camp on Fronton Island, near Callao. 
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| not the routine 
7 N\ r ! 
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The | . | lor bef the recent 

f tion was ty] f that existing in most of the 

tinent. For the last three months President Arroyo 

! Rio had concentrated all the activity of his govern- 

ment on o purpos to prevent the entry into the 

intry of Velasco Ibarra, Ibarra was the extremely popu- 

lar Pr lenti late of the united democratic par- 

ties, which comprised the democratic wing of the 

conservatives, the Socialists, the unimportant Commu- 


nists, organized labor, and other liberal forces. His par- 
tisans have always insisted that he has the support of 
75 per cent of Ecuador's voters. Even allowing for 
enthusiastic exaggeration, there never has been any doubt 
of his abi 
uncontrolled election. The crowd that welcomed him 


y to carry by a wide margin any honest, 


upon his arrival at Guayaquil was described by the news 
agencies as the greatest popular demonstration in the 
recent history of Ecuador. The one thing, of course, that 


President Arroyo del Rio did not want was an honest 


election. He had picked an “official” candidate as his 
successor and was supporting him with all the power of 
the government in order to keep his own fingers in the 
pratt 

Velasco Ibarra left his long exile in Chile early in 
March on the Argentine steamer Rio de la Plata, bound 
for Colombia. President Arroyo del Rio at first refused 
uador but finally 


( ulf of 


ull at any port in Ex 


permitted it to anchor at the entrance to the 


i 


to Ict the steamer 


Guayaquil. A small army of politi al secret police was 


> to prevent anyone from approaching 


V ) Ibarra, Passengers boarding the ship were not 
companied by friends or members of 
their families. These elaborate precautions made it im- 
possible for the Rio de la Plata to load a large consign- 
ment of balsa wood that was to have been shipped to 
irplane factories in the United States, but saving Ecuador 
irra was a much more important matter 


in the mind of Arroyo del Rio than Ecuador's participa- 


Since becoming President, Velasco Ibarra has prom- 
the people of 1 lor a democracy similar to Chile’s, 
In nearby Colombia the recent refusal of the Senate to 
! pt the resignation of President Alfonso Lopez and 
his subsequent resumption of the administration insure 
the continua of pr lemocracy in that country 

. the two South American countries closest to 
the Panama Canal will now have democratic administra- 
tions, cager to cooperate with the United States instead 
f to be bribed to do so 


Argentina presents the most dangerous threat to the 


futur f d «racy in South America. But Argentine 
t, hides, wheat, and lin 1 are so vitally essential to 
he war efiort that the military clique at Buenos Aires 





knows the United Nations do not dare impose 


nomic sanctions that would force the downfall 
yovernment. Aggression ts part of the totalitar 

ology, as we have learned at great cost, and the B 
Aires government has lost no time in getting its ; 


4 
sion machinery into operation. The overthrow of 
randa in Bolivia was the first step and the only ot 
so far has met with success, Soon after the Bi 
revolt the Chilean government thwarted an Arg 
plot to overturn the strongly democratic gover: 
of President Rios. The threat in little Uruguay beca 
serious that a United States squadron was sent to \ 
video and Admiral Ingram announced to the worl. 
Washington was prepared to defend its friends 
where against totalitarian aggression. An Arget 
inspired plot against Peru organized in La Paz afte 
fall of Pefiaranda was discovered before it acted 
Not only the democracy but also the peace of 
South American continent is endangered by the 


tions of the military clique that rules at Buenos Air 


War and the threat of war have always been a po; 
strategy for unpopular rulers, The Chilean goveri 
recently announced that it had arrested and dep 
two Argentine officers who were trying to organ 


smuggling ring to keep the Argentine army sup 


with copper, iron, and other war materials. A chair 


national defense has been organized at La Plata 
versity as part of the government's program to ed 
Argentine youth for war. Inaugurating the cours 
June 10, Secretary of War Perén explained the 
ernment’s political goals thus: “Diplomatic acti 
necessary, but when it fails, we must resort to for 
all those situations which justify force.”’ 

It is a question where the present Argentine go. 
ment will strike when it decides to summon the peo; 
unite behind their unpopular generals for the defen 


the country. Argentina calls 30,000 young men to t 


colors every year for compulsory military training 
last two classes have been taught to hate both Brazi! 
the United States. When taken to the rifle ranges, t 
are told by the sergeants to imagine they are aiming 
damned Yank or a Brazilian macaco, a slang word 
monkey which the Argentines apply to Brazilians 
all the venom of a curse. 

The Argentine government is using its belated br 
with the Axis as an excuse for suppressing all the 
stitutional rights of the people. Radio stations are u 
strict government control and are forced to inter! 


their programs at all hours to broadcast governn 
propaganda. They are forbidden to retransmit B 
ish and United States short-wave programs beam 
South America “until they have been edited in ac 
ance with Argentine laws.”’ This editing usually con 
of eliminating anything offensive to the Axis pow 


Movie theaters must show at least one governm 
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1, 1944 
nropaganda film at each show. Newspapers are told hospit The two Nazi-subsi ts are kept 
what they may and may not print. Telephone lines arc in newsprint 1 supplics t cI t 
: tapped. A large corps of secret political police, organ- for its I ( American ne f ie war 
ied under the personal direction of members of Hitler's are closel red, but two nt , 
; Gestapo, reports on conversations overheard in bars and German proj i films re L 
‘ tea-rooms. The great daily La Prensa was closed for five While Lt rf ra > 
s for criticizing a stringent economy policy in the is taking a brutal beating in South A: 
B 
Ar 
A ; faypety , tf bean 42 
advance AUstiralla V NCTE: 
-" | / USLIGVLLM VV I j 
a BY BRIAN PENTON 
‘8° USTRALIANS sing a national anthem bravely en- just to the north, 7 t « 10 vhether the 
titled ‘Advance Australia Fair.’ Their prospects conditions which enabled it to do this will continue after 
. in a tormented world suggest that “Advance Aus- the war. That question makes the hair ri 1 the heads 
jit tralia—Where?” might be a more appropriate slogan. of thoughtful Australian 
, Seven million whites inherit a continent, about the The war has partly answered it. Singapore, str 
: size of the United States, at the strategic crossroads be- hold of the mighty British navy, fell a few wecks after 
P n East and West. To survive, Australia must become the first Japanese landed in Malaya. Why? Because the 
” t talyst of Asiatic, American, and British Imperial British selfishly abandoned it, along with other posses- 
; terests, many of them sharply conflicting. A thousand sions on the periphery of their Empure, to be recovered, 
- n Asiatics live at its back door in ghastly poverty. as one statesman said, “in the subsequent negottations’’? 
4] ) of the most numerous peoples—the Chinese and some Australians thought so, and they were bitter. But 
. inhabitants of India—are about to emerge as at least the fact was much more distressing. To be abandoned 
3 potentially great powers. This writes a question mark through indifference is one thing; to be abandoned be- 
over the pattern of the whole world, but 1t makes espe- Cause one's guardians are utterly incapable of carrying 
lly doubtful the future of the Pacific and of under- out their defensive commitments is quite another. 
' ulated and isolated Australia, The Empire was not an effective military unit in mod- 
a Australia has grown up in isolation. Distance, plus a ern war. That was the plain truth. Any war was a world 
” strong British navy, guaranteed that isolation. Behind war now, and in a world war Britain was so closely beset 
ese barriers Australia was able to legislate a high from the Continent, its exposed supply lines were so vul- 
standard of living for its people. As far as statistics can nerable, that it just could not afford to scatter its forces 
give the picture, the following figures on real income across a global Commonwealth, 
ompiled by Colin Clark, Queensland government statis- So what of the future? What of the “White Aus- 
tician, formerly lecturer in statistics at Cambridge— tralia’’ policy—a policy of race differentiation dictated 
: veal how Australian standards compared with others by fear of cheap colored labor, which every educated 
1938 (the units are an abstraction based on the Asiatic must resent? What of the tariff, which more than 
rchasing power of an American dollar in the decade _ any other factor made possible the high industrialization 
5 I on which Australia’s standard of living rested? When the 


I 
n 






i. a Serer 1,381 a 680 
Canada 1,337 Germany ....... 646 
New Zealand 1,202 Belgium ........ 600 
Great Britain 1,069 Czechoslovakia . 155 
Switzerland ..... 1,018 JOGOR cccccceees 353 
Lus YSsO Ital] errr, TT 443 
Jetherlands 855 i, a a Mecca 


The outstanding fact demonstrated here is that in 150 
urs Of history Australia had been able to provide its 


ople with a standard of living exceeded by only five 


itions. This standard is immeasurably above that of 
the 50 per cent of the world’s population which lives 





] 1 
F panes wert I out across tne Pa bat . the At $- 
1; Ie 4 ate j ’ r ' * rit ¢ 
tralian Prime Ministet Said The Australian governn 
rea { } Pp r re me ral ' } } 
regards the aciiic struggiec as primarily on in whicn 


< r and A tr ) y «+ 
MaLES aNd f/iUSTFalla Mus 


the United 


in the direction of the 


Vv 
Say 


| 


4 , } * 4 
Without any inhibition of any kind | mak« 


that Australia looks to America, free of any pangs as 


to our traditional links of kinship with the United 


Kingdom. 


| : | | 
caused an illogical flutter and 


That simple statement 


much unwarranted indignation among the editorial 


” 
nanos 
Pall ys 
I d 


writers of Britain. Perhaps it was the word 
throwing 
gauntlet. He did not mean that Australia was ‘cutting 


which got them. But Mr. Curtin was down no 


] lor 1¢ { 

{ i ye Fi 1 i ] 
i | 1 to A 1 

[ nM ‘ 
e its nal 

aa ¢ } he 

aa : 

\ trail id th Em- 
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i uid 
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i > HCA Hal 


Ail 4 1Slall orbit of 

fc it Was § cen 1 by 1 
+} nract yf] 

i pra l dily 

1 4 ce. 

ivf s of his life 

id and lingual relation 

may seem a bit belated, 

» American culture 

ind a two-way trafiic 

leeper than mere 

y of s and ideas 

1, ) hye | ter nore > 
4 4 th vu 

f ra ' ( were 


in Australia the rule of 


1 improbable that Brit- 


| 
‘ 


ble, to recover its ante 
nust. Geo sraphy tied it 
d markets of Asia, the 


: political development of 


that Britain 1 t pro- 
tect its p ions in 
they kn or belt | 


than a man's fist—tre- 








— 
mained. Would this axis be a defensive or an off 


axis? The Australian would not feel easy if it wer 


used as a gun at Asia's head, to create the cond 
required to exploit the Asiatic mainland in the goo 


} 


colonial way. Despite fair, vague words to the cont 


1 | ry? 
that did not seem at all unlikely. There was an At 


but so far no Pacific Charter. Reticence on this point 


ndable to anyone who had the remotest 
what, in simpl st economic terms, the under-priy 


j { 


of Asia’s thousand million souls meant. Any day tn 


streets of Peipin Hangkow, or Canton you could 


( 
-~? 


} ] 


Ais 


ee 
man squatting beside a piece of sacking on which 


] a 
GIspi 
i 


He was the tronmonger of the multitudinous poor 


country so short of cheap manufactures, so devital 


in purchasing power, that nothing was without « 


nomic value, Well might Occidental hypocrisy balk 


translating the four freedoms into Chinese. Yet it 


doubtful whether they could have meaning in any | 


guage unless that were done, Freedom from want 


freedom from fear in the Pacific mean the industrial: 


tion of Asia. 
‘ a ” t ' 1 
But of course,’’ you say. “And America has the 


tal for the ] yh.”’ 


Quite. But for what end? To raise the standards 


the backward peop 


The two are not, up to a point, incompatible per! 


and exploitation is not always so ugly as it sounds. I 


an imperialistic capit ulism which set out to find a us 


its surplus money by financing the industrialization 


Asia could not help enriching the country with r 


railways, power stations, and factories. It might tr 


maintain possession of these assets by promoting v« 
government and political disruption and by holding « 


China's head the threat of military action from en 


cling bases, but in the long run the Chinese pe 


would inevitably seize what their own labor and resout 


had creat d. 


There was the rub, The Chinese people, all the peo 


of Asia, no longer backward, no longer unequipped 


large-scale modern war, would eventually rise agai 


those who tried to control and exploit them in the 


perial way. When this rising occurred, Australia wor 


provide the main field of battle. One could not cont 


plate the outcome of such a clash between East and 


between the insurgent East and the declining West, » 


any optimism, 
So the great question remains? Advance Austral 
Where? The United States has the clue to the my 


It is concealed in its yet unformulated Asiatic and Pa 


policies. Will it see its long-term profit in the raising 


Asiatic standards; or will it go into Asia to grab sh 


term profits and Iet the devil take the hindmost. Li 


at the map and you will see that ge graphy has lo 


Australia in that unenviably exposed position, 





uyed for sale a battered can and a rusty nail or t 


cs or to increase American divider 
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The Supreme Court's New Moot Suit 


BY DWIGHT 


FEW weeks ago the United States Supreme Court 


provided the colored peoy le of America with a 


new-model moot suit, complete with legalistic 
reat pleats, stuff cuffs, and all the rest. The court dreamed 
this bit of judicial tailoring, which has caused sea- 


| civil-liberties lawvers to gasp slightly, 1n order to 


} t \f > } a 1, , 17 a" , : : f; 
re the Lynn case, the oniy court challenge of mult- 
‘imcrow that has yet been made. By declaring the 

| ( SC I ot on rou 1s \ » all pr th ¢ 
’ t i 
the court hopes to avoid having to decide it one 
Z 


| i. al, enn > AN « 
the early stages of the Lynn case in an 
ein The Nation of February 20, 1943. It all began 


= . vad . in _— " ] - 
urs ago when Lynn. a young Negro landscape 


i land. that he had been clas j d 1-A. Hi re d 

ter: “Please be informed that I am re t \ 

y unit of the armed forces of my countt is 
eregated by race. Unless I am assured that I can 
nixed regiment and that I will not be } 

pelled to serve in a unit undemocratically selected as 


‘ 


Jegro group, I will refuse to report for induction. 


1 1 4 


Local Board 261 took no official notice of this letter 

! ordered Lynn to report for induction in the fall 

f 1942. When he refused, he was arrested and indicte 
for draft evasion. His brother, Conrad Lynn, a lawyer, 
ipplied for his release on a writ of habeas corpus on 
the ground that his selection in an all-Negro quota vio- 
lated Section 4(a) of the 1940 Draft Act, which states: 

In the selection and training of men under this act, 
ind in the interpretation and execution of the provisions 
of this act, there shall be no discrimination against any 
person on account of race or color.” The Lynn brothers 
found that no judge would even hear their case so long 
as Winfred resisted induction. He must come into court 
“with clean hands.” Therefore he accepted induction 
ind entered the army in December, 1942. The Federal 
District Court in New York then heard the case and 
ruled against Lynn. Not long afterward, Conrad Lynn 
himself was drafted, and the case was turned over to 
Arthur Garfield Hays and his associate, Gerald Weath- 
erly, acting for the American Civil Liberties Union. 

On December 8, 1943, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York heard the case, and on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1944, it also ruled against Lynn. It was a split 
decision, however, Judges Swan and Augustus N. Hand 
in the majority, and Judge Clark in the minority. To 
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rt sing (to f " —— rt 1S tO allo re nary 
} 
acc ms { il Wil lt rr J iy WSs Frepu on 
t ] r \ nr } } 
ror lipefa 1) Winat rpri 9 stl reason tne 
| é 
rau. r ¢ » ¢ ] ; < ly, , ‘ 
court Rave ror refusing to hear ti case: The petition 
A 


for writ of certiorari in this case 1s denied on the ground 
that the cause is moot, it appearing that petitioner no 
longer is in respondent's custody, U. S. ex rel. Innes v. 
Crystal, 319 U. S. 755, and cases cited.” 

A case becomes “moot’’ when it has changed in such 
a way that it can no longer be decided one way or the 
other. When Lynn originally brought his suit, he was 
in the “‘custody’’ of Colonel Downer, commandant at 
Camp Upton, New York. Hence Coloned Downer is 
named as the ‘respondent’ who is asked to produce the 
“body” of Winfred Lynn. Since then, Lynn has com- 
pleted his training and is now serving overseas in the 
Pacific area. Hence he is no longer in the custody of 
the “respondent” and the case is moot. Even had he 
remained at Upton, the case would still be moot, by this 
reasoning, for Colonel Downer himself has now been 
rctired from the army because of age. 

The court's line of reasoning is even more fantastic 
than it appears at first glance. To note a few salient 
p ints 

1. When Lynn originally brought his suit, the courts 
told him he must enter the army in order to get a 
hearing. He did $O and as a result soon ] issed out of 


the custody of the original ‘respondent Because he 


1 


obeyed the orders of one branch of the government, 
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The NATIO 
Tn the Wind 


ESTBROOK PEGLER, IN HIS COLUMN of 
20, revealed the long-distance telephone record 
Political Action Committee, which have 

es committee and which, Mr. P 
| { I lose rela onship existing between 
committee and the White House and various official a 
cies in Washington. What Mr. Pegler did not reveal is 
the Dies committee secured the documents from Amer 
ical Action Comm 


that Mr. Dies has never introduced them into the pu 


+ 


unbeknownst to the Poli 


record, and that they are now in the hands of the W 

Telegram’s distinguished columnist. The subpoena power 
the House of } 

erty of Westbrook Pegler. 

IN WASHINGTON, THE NEGRO DIGEST reports, 

white-looking official Latin American guests are quarte 
by the State Department’s Division of Cultural Relations 


Blair House, the official government guest house. The dar! 


Latin gentlemen are referred to Howard University 


RUMOR FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN: Mr. Churcl 


; , ae a 
has informed his intimates that the British Cabinet has fina 
taken a decision, to be announced after the war, with res) 


re of Palestine, and it will be favorable to Zio: 


TEAMWORK: JUNE 18, EARL BROWDER, in the D 


Worker .. our problem . is to develop peace-time n 
4 

kets, under our capitalist system, equal to the war ma 

in volume and effectiveness. .. . If this foreign marl 


ranized, the goods we seil to them will m 
them wealthy and prosperous, so that they will soon be 

handsome profits for American capital 
JOHNSTON, president of the Us 

ber of Commerce, to a press conference in M 
cow: The Soviet Union wants to buy “many billions 
dollars’ worth of American goods on purchase terms mi 


ally advantageous to 


he two countries involved.” 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN of the railroad brotherho 
Labor, says that “Montgomery Ward's sales tobogy2 
$19,000,000 in the first months of 1944, while in the 


period the business of Sears, Roebuck and Company, w! 


has not fought labor, zoomed by $32,000,000 


FESTUNG EUROPA: 
eceived in Washington, the Czechs in Prague are 

punished by the Nazis for merely talking loudly on 
streets ‘‘or smiling.” ... A Belgian 
eeded in hoodwinking the German censor by post 


leaflets in envelopes filched from the German Labor Of 


According to information rece 


resistance group 


wn 


{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Vi 
either clippings with source and date or stories that 
A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 


EDITORS THE NATION. } 


be clearly authenticated. 


month for the best them. 











\epresentatives, it seems, has become the pr 
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P BY MICHA 


i] A lone 5 
Zia Sid 
: 
7 A Awl 7 
~- HAVE before me a batch of underground 1 S 


papers from Fran the most recent 


i 


- issues of 


4 nt ole 


Franc-Tireur. This paper, 150,000 copies 








¢ ’ i 

e. vhich are printed monthly “in spite of the Gestapo 
the Militia,” is already quite candid about what it 
- cts from Algiers.” ‘Too many of our companions 
oe fallen,” it says in one place. “We do not want 

ils for their widows but lead for their assassins." . 
rts, it foreign pressure that has retarded and is still hold- 

7 yup the action of justice?” 

ions [he resistance movement evidently keeps a close watch 
darker the political scene here, and it is quite frequently critt- 
Le Franc-Tireur, for instance, writes: ‘That is why, 

the other twenty or so clandestine newspapers which 

f saving the honor of the French press, we are not too 
‘ rised at the timorous and kindly measures taken by 
7 Commissariat a l'Information in Algiers against th 
tth African papers, which continue to appear after 

ng served the enemy . No one would like to be- 

D ve that our friends in Algiers are contemplating a 
lure for France which only the confusion of the 

st few months could explain in North Africa.’ This 

ticism suggests a possible conflict in liberated France 

is tween the active leaders of the underground and those 
ncere liberals, like M. Henri Bonnet, Commissioner of 

formation, who have been spared the struggle against 

M ternal treason and Nazi occupation. The former will 
mand that L’Oeuvre, Le Matin, Le Petit Parisien, Le 
‘ouvelliste, Le Petit Dauphinois, and all the other 

pers which have followed the orders of Berlin or 

Vichy be ruthlessly eliminated on the day of liberation. 


The liberals here, on the other hand, shrink from meas- 
res likely to menace in any way the fundamental free- 
tom of the press 

The underground press makes it clear that the resist- 
nce movement is not too busy sabotaging communica- 
tions and printing newspapers in cellars to think of larger 
matters. “The temporary government,” says Le I'ran 
Tireur, ‘‘to fulfil the unanimous wish of the people, must 


take revolutionary measures as soon as the country 1s 


liberated. These measures will not frighten our real 
friends. Others had best remind themselves that the 


ittempt to maintain a status quo profitable to any special 





interests would provoke reactions which we would sup- 





In its February issue La 





yt with ail our strength.” 





*Thias refers, no doubt, to men like Peyrouton, Tixier-Vignancourt, Ber- 


geret, and othera now in North Africa. 
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R- 7, ] i ‘ 
thor f the 1 
Gti I 
K t lization of Ir 
A PI iM 
But t n interesting 
th Program of Action r 
Council in France, which is q 
the April issue of Le Franc-T1reu 
up in a short preamble, which s 
sion { th t of the resistan nN 
to an end with the liberation 
sentatives of the resistance org 
unions, and of the political pas 
National Resistance Council, del 
sion on March 15, 1944, have d 
following program. It includes a 
action against the oppr if Pa 
establish, wh th ry is |i 
order.” The ‘‘p! f immediat 
lowing s ific provisions 
= rd | 
the y ¢ 
1, ( th \ 7 R ( 
to ofr Ai ) 
village ind f to 
ing departn ntal o ttecs 
) es | 
servants, and iri of 5 
protect the French peo from 
good dis ipline 
I 
But the bulk of the document is 
proposed to achieve ‘'the greater tas 
Among these are the following 
1. General de Gaulle’s Pro 
temporarily to assum admin 
Ir ¢ ] to d | th f 
economic independence 
» ‘Traitors a to be if ] 1, af 
machinery is to be purged; the pro; 
black-market operators is to be nf 
3. A wider democracy, based or 
will guarantee (a) freedom of tho 
expression; (b) the freedom of a 


Lan dent 
miGcCal 


press ; (c) 


} { 
freedom ol 
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and demonstration; (d) the invio 


anda Ol 


(f) the absolute equality of all citizens | 
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pon len e: 


(ec) the r 
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The Maguis’s Plan for France 
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on 1s an ess¢ ntial LINnk 


be nA rs and metr ypolitan France, 

SUS] ion Of private diplomats corresponden 
with London | virtually cut Algiers off from the under- 
It re that this drastic measure can only 

reduce France's effective participation in the war. 

In addition to maintaining liaison, the Committee has 
tried to obtain material support for the underground. 
Altl wo troops have contributed notably to the 


victories of the Fifth Army in Italy, many people believe 
that the country's greatest contribution will still be made 
t is known as the front de l'mtérieur. They point 


with pride to the substantial acc mplishments of the 


Many Frenchmen here insist that the damage which 
the underground ts « ble of doing ts greater than that 
r from aerial bombardments and is infinitely less 

il mat 1 inh n life. They say that at 
C1 t, for ple, mor toppag has been caused 
though the bombings 
I ce | red | But af the operations of 
the underground are to be effective on a large scale, arms 
CX] ives. and money must be pot to the men of the 
maquis in still greater quantities. For this, France must 


scly on British and American assistance, 








The NATION 


The government in Algiers, in response to the urger 
of the problem, has created a Comité d’ Action to supp! 
ment and coordinate the existing agencies dealing w 
the resistance movement. And on May 30 the Comn 
tce announced that it had fixed by law the status of t 
Fr. F. I. This law has not yet been made public, but 
the combatant status of the men of the magus is est 
lished, it will be a great asset to the resistance. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

The Committee of Liberation, like the National R 
sistance Council, is concerned with the problems « 
reconstruction, Jules Moch has already analyzed the m 
important of these in the pages of The Nation. Althou 
only a National Constituent Assembly, elected by ur 
versal suffrage (including women for the first tim 
will be competent to determine the future organizatt 
ince, the Committee of Liberation must under 
take the immediate task of setting up a civil and m 

behind the Allied armies. Alre 
the Committee, with the approval of the Consultat: 


; 
’ 


Assembly, has promulgated Jaws whi h provide t 


m 


necessary administrative machinery. The law of April 


1 


will reguiate the transfer of the Provisional Governm: 


‘ Consultative Assembly to France, the convocat:! 


eneral councils purg d 


of temporary municipal and 
collaborationists, and the election of the Constitu 
Assembly. The role of the resistance movement duri 
ve transition px riod is defined by Article 19, which « 
crees that as each department is liberated, a lepartment 
committee of liberation composed of representatives fr 
each resistance organization, trade federation, and poll 
cal party affiliated with the National Resistance Cou 

will be formed to assist the prefect. In his address to the 
House of Commons on May 24 Mr. Churchill gave 


assurance that the administration of liberated Frarce 


| 


would be handled, under General Eisenhower's control, 
by the Committee of Liberation according to the terms 
of this decree. 

GOEBBELS PLUS “READER’S DIGEST” 

The failure of Britain and the United States to recog: 
nize the Committee of Liberation as the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic has caused gt 
disappointment here. In France it has provided useful 
ammunition for German and Vichy propaganda. TI 
men and women who are fighting the enemy both wit! 
France and outside are grimly determined not to adr 
any authority other than French authority. This spirit 
which sometimes comes dangerously close to xenophobia, 
particularly when inflamed by unnecessarily waste! 
bombing, can only harm Franco-American relations. A: 
to make matters worse, our policy toward France, ba 
on honorable, perhaps, though not very clairvoyant scru- 
ples, has us¢ d unworthy methods of justification. 

No words are too strong to apply to the inspired cam- 


. . . 17 
paign of defamation carried on against General de Gaulle 
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America. Our relations with France are poison d—and 
what end?—by articles like Kingsbury Smith's Spot- 


ht on the State Department in the May issue of 


ler's Digest, which charges De Gaulle with usin 


JS 


tapo”’ metho ls and with resorting to ° suicides” an 
rutal treatment’? which ‘‘would shock the American 
yple.”” The Reader's Digest is distributed to troops in 
5 theater in the form of a free supplement to Stars and 
es and other newspapers for the Allied forces. The 


ression created here by that sort of thing ts painful 


A 


ve extreme. Again, on May 3, 1944, the Algiers 


ion of Stars and Stripes reported that the State De- 
ment had refused to recognize the Committee of 
eration because of General de Gaulle’s “dictatorial” 
ncies, M. Hauriou, a delegate from the resistance 
vement in France, called the attention of the Con 
tive Assembly to this article, declaring: “We pro 
against this opinion. We wish to recall that the 
nizations of the resistance movement recognized 


neral de Gaulle as leader only when he affirmed his 


rmination to reestablish the Republic.’’ As for t 

t patholo | which — sot imer i 
} 

rs—Westbrook Pegler ts of then seem to 
iron br I y Fran e 3 0d. nothi 


Behind the Lnemy Line 


> \7 A Tt) ac~ 
DY AKGUS 


f \N THE very eve of the invasion and even after it 
A had started, the Nazi leaders were still keeping 
their own and the people's spirits with their grandio 
ins for the future. Each one of the gentlemen, it is 


ll known, has his special hobby, and he has continued 


» ride it right through these critical days. 


Herr Goebbels’s love is the movies, and as head of tl 
ich Film Bureau he acts as their guardian. So in recent 


eks he has been securing the future of the movi 


ture theaters are crowded today and box-office receipts 
omparably higher than in peace time. In consequence 
to 


1 


fees paid by the theaters the produce rs on a per- 


tage basis are running into enormous sums. |] 


te Goebbels saw an opportunity to lay his hands on 


icre, 
few million marks. He issued a decree taking away 
$s increased income from the producers Hereafter 
y are to be paid only the amount they received in 
9. Everything above that is to go into a fund admin- 
red by the Reich Film Bureau. This fund will 
) 


d for great and far-reaching 


purposes to 
i ; 

‘ reconstruction or restoration of theaters in Germany 
ter the war, and particularly the erection of theaters 
the newly a juired territories of the Reich.” 


Herr Himmler has a different hobby: instead of con- 
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INodier After a 


Century 
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ai | | j r haar i id ot 
, es t of ‘ wher r 
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t or i ncn iitefra- 
; NI nd the 
‘ \ 4 { 4 
I 
' 
I] C ih a ciever 
Yet if 1 it was a | it 
oi tf lers Of 
f \ x 2 Nf ly h € 
{i the i K j fi r the form r ally Or 
This new se of tion naturally was not a s 
e for! 1 passion for | e, sav, leading 
N on ce had become familiar 
4 i nat LLAVCE o¢ Lhe: ine au 
. ; .. 2 
I 1c \ i > ei y n 1 Ser VY y 
| B i 1S, B 1 7 re receni li 
- on al 
3 \ l¢ 1 | Roy All these 
" ' > eT 
t 5s con! ¢ A mn jaw ind ii 
re recent f the interior conflicts of individu- 
] ’ 
f t ‘ ind resentments in m ddle-class 
tragic in the sensitive individual 
a it society, tragic In the sensitive inaiviau 
’ ’ ’ rr . - 
f om for work toward his goals. The crimes of 
Schiller’s Karl Moor boasts are significantly the 
‘ bs e Count, that of a minister who had 
f f | risen “through the ruin of 
of orpha and of a financial 
; ; a! ; , + + ) 
$s and posts to ie fortunate and 
I 
i | e firin of i 
of s il thie issina n 
‘ in ! rned t Inquis} ! 
\ ! j ( 5s to 15 revoit— 
r ti f cst K 1. could there- 
( ] cr? N Oicorl ni ‘ 
' , 
oO on! jean Sbogar 
7 , ’ ; +] 
\ y of the opening nineteenth 
{ | { | re as nasome man 
; ; 
t Act the I n brigand, Jean 
fi | nday ny | itricaan, 
' him. One day he dropped his 
most prophetically, was ‘bound in Russian 
1 1 
I ns o it, Antonia read this aphorism among 









































larly Pas oo — —" 
others similarly colored: “The robbery of the rich by t , 
i 
poor in ti st analysis 1s nothing save a reparation, eae 
t ad racine | jie . ™ siece of bread ta 
just and reciprocal dispiacement OI a piece Oi reac ( 
money, returning from the hand of a ropber into that of tl | 
robbed.” Was Nox s outlaw echoing Babeuf? We dor 
‘ , t 
: 1 , "| } + i 
know. This however is plain: under romantic decoratior fix 
i S( 
“ } « 1 4 
Nodier here introduced to readers of fiction the idea of t = 
ai 
§ if suutionary in the enoch propelled hy lannl 
( Ach ae Audla y al ~ ‘) n r* Li 4 l y Nat} c Ove 
source of his passion. Since the novelist endow I. 
i Cly 
his brigand with chivalry, magnanimity, a sharp eth - 
: . ) L 
sense, the introduction was ceremonious and serious. “Jea " 
‘ : | 
Sbogar” thus was the first socialist novel, by which nan ry 
we signify a fiction honoring the social motive of revolt os 
ym 


novels expressing popular syn 
I 5 





pathy, making for social justice—from those of the 1840's id 
by Sue, Sand, Gogol, Dickens, through those by Balzac, Zola Aves 
Tolstoi, to grandiose records of the social struggle Lk r 
"Pellé the Conqueror.” er 
A real outlaw, who had revolted against Napoleon, had ell 
been captured and brought to trial in Laybach in Illyria in conte 
1813 while Nodier was serving there as imperial libraria: Sains 
and Nodier visited the man in prison. From his impressior e* 
and other elements—among them certainly was a memo A Ji 
of ‘The Brigands,”” which Nodier had devoured with o hos 
romantic German literature during youth in Strasbourg : 
he had “formed a new individual and bidden him ‘Be! art 
The feat was characteristic of Nodier. Ni 
He was indeed a creator in the Greek sense; consistent 
the inventor of the new in point of material or method ete 
continually “forming new individualities from out a mass of a bil 
scattered elements.” In 1803, almost at the beginning of his wh 
career, he had produced a new ‘method of fiction, the jou: to hi 
nalary form of the novel. He used it to present the type of xcel 
the psychological solitary: so also have Hugo, Turgen¢ and 
Chekhov, Rilke, Bernanos, and almost all of the novelist It 
who have followed him in using it. After “Jean Sbogar, erce 
in 1839, he revealed yet another important new material { rials 
fiction in his exquisite “Novena of Candlemas.” This is t! Sess 
stuff of the pastoral novel—which is not to be confused wi seal 
idyls like “The Vicar of Wakefield” or naturalistic and ol Nod: 
jective studies of peasants and provincial people. The con t is 
tent of the pastoral novel is the lyrical expression of t spirit 
very peasant or provincial spirit. The country fictions of has a 
George Sand probably constitute the classic French repre- Anot 
sentatives of the type; the characteristic fictions of the Swiss more 
C. F. Ramuz and Jean Giono, and stories of Sherwo unpr 
Anderson's like “I’m a Fool,” its chief contemporary on tradi 
Yet another of Nodier’s volumes, the humorous and fanta susp 
tic “Castles of the King of Bohemia,” anticipated a modert possi 
mold of | try’s. The book features expressive contrasts lerst 


il leed 


dispositions of typography creating a sort of supplemen 







poctry; on one of its pages an arrangement of words in Ji! 

evoking an image identical with the one formed by th vor 
. ; le Lip 

words’ meanings. Rabelais and George Herbert had mac Hen 






experiments of the sort: Nodier’s, however, far surpass theirs 





innovation that are responsible for the elevation of the 
i 
e in which we commemorate the one-hund: 


} ] 


y of his death over the 
ual event. Not that Nodier’s person- 


h remarked on, much admired 


ymumemorated the 
ty and work were not mu 
1 praised, when he died. Long before, his apartment in the 


rsenal in Paris had become “the little Tuileries,”” where 
Ain  « ' +? - 

t the fashionable but the literary world foregathered. 
ere the young romantic school had grown conscious of 


lf under his paternal eye. But his innovations amused his 
yntemporaries a little more than they impressed them. 
Sainte-Beuve, in the course of his famous, affectionate por- 
- t of Nodier, a trifle patronizingly called him a /sttérateur, 

\ littérateur of course is ‘‘an author without a specialty 
ose talent, works, literary life resemble an army contain- 
all banners, 


” 


ers 


save general head- 


Now, we do not deny that Nodier was a “‘polygrapher 


des novels, he composed, in almost passionate excitement, 


tre } tory ) , tlal y 
try, criticism, and history; and was a philologist to boot, 


Ol i bibliographer, and a student of botany and of butterflies, 


] ' 7 ] 
bn whose brilliant hues he would seem to have transferred 


~ . ' , , F 
Neither do we in the least deny that Nodier 


, which was modest, sensitive 





ind charming, did want power. 


‘ eco ' 1 
It merely is that, looking back over the past century, we can 
I 


= 
o 


perceive the startling results of the new methods anc 


| | 1 — ‘ rt T, - . r « ° 
ils which amused his con emporaries ; and moreover pos 


| 
sess general reasons for seeing in all such inventions ‘‘the 
; ates 


al of genius’’—reasons still other than those with which 


Nodier himself supplied us. One is the feeling that ultimate 
is in forming new phenomena that art meets the many 

piritual demands of society. For each vibration of the spirit 

of aS aN appropriate form, and there always are new vibrations 
Another is the feeling that we encounter the human spirit 


5 more purely, profoundly, thrillingly in what is fire-new and 


inprecedented than in what is influenced, imitative, an 


We even 


traditional! 


Ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny 

J A i 4 
suspect that without innovation there might not exist the 

i re f es. | Oe ei iene the wae af ts 
sstollity OF tradition. io put Ourseives tn 1@ Way OT un- 
i 4 

lerstanding past men, it seems we must ourselves perform 
eds in some way paralleling theirs: one can, it seems, 


derstand only what in some fashion one is capable of 


complishing And the past certainly generated the new 


LT as 4 ! T 4 +} ] 
rience, facing the fertile Nodier, we feel nothing save admir- 





ation, and revere his memory, 
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Mumford has put everything he has thot 
and learned about Man yesterday, toda 
because there is a good deal of the ps phet in 
Mumford—tomorrow.... If there has been writ 
ten for the comprehensu northe net 
a more Signihicant Statement of r condit 
what it has been, what it is and what it mat 
I don’t know where you'll find it.” 


Henry Jackson, San Fran 


“THE CONDITION OF MAN is big but not pon 
dk rous, informed and document { but not pe 

dantic, scholarly but written in such simple and 
lucid style that any reader will follow it with a 


continued absorption of interest.” 

— Cleveland Plaim Dealer 
“No review can pass over to the reader a just 
idea of the breadth and depth of THE COND! 
TION OF MAN. Ranging confidently through 
history, from St. Augustine, Loyola, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, on to Karl Marx, Nietzsche and 
Freud, Mumford assesses tl 
successive generations of modern men. He cor 


himself a thinker unafraid of 


thinking of t 


tinues to prove 
serious affirmations and bold synthe inada 


when specialists are content to dissect their f1 


mentations of knowledge DC! 
Dalla ) 
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Dr. Franklin 


DR. FRANKLIN. By Carl Van Doren and Eleven 


Franklin Institute, Philadel 


MEET 


FRANKLIN” is not an introduction: the 


authors take it wisely for granted that we have met 


h ore. “H ure today, Dr. Franklin would 
} t or re rts 
0 r s I scl t Lhe tone l- 
fi es be : nt il public. The 
$1 Dr. Carl R. Woody for ins 
C t F ‘ ¢ 
! t nd 
Wa x IV € 
Yr) ¢ , 
} ( 
I 4 i } t 
( \ J oul to it, f } 
re t} L s | 
x l OF ft It [ I he id | 
with d 
i €) { t 
I 3 of } on, the s 1 of 
( ] (] n P. Boyd) 
B 1. M he did fly the 1 rtal 
from t their t r and 
f I id scl n spared 
P >} 
I t pt s that we know Dr. | 
) I 1S l e ¢ colle ew KS 
f I Niece dis} but they all 
I [ I e A l 2 l nave in Our mi! d » 3 
of t $ raise y eral and very interesting questions. 
( \ Dore the foremost authority on Franklin lore 
Bernard I is morally dead—insists on the fundamental 


of Franklin: a truism so true that it can never 


be trite 1 the way of old paradoxes and half-truths. 
But Conyers Read shows that Franklin was perfectly happy 
at home in England. Unfortunately, no 

es to his sojourn in Paris, which Gilbert 
Chinar ‘ me so well: there again Franklin was 
f ( fe immensely. The meet- 

f r | \ is one of the richest scenes 
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in cultural history: so full of grandeur and pathos, fraught 
with the destinies of our world, yet with delightful depths 
of irony. Conclusion, dedicated to Representative Martin 
Dies: the most American of us all is the most cosmopolita 
Bernard Knollenberg establishes that Franklin was 

“philosophical revolutionist’’—cautious, shrewd, tempera 
but not a conservative. He constantly challenged the stat 
quo: “Is this logical? Does it hold water?” In other word 
Daughters of the Revolution, there was such a thing as 1 
American Revolution, and it was a radical one. We, and t 
European revolutionists, are the heirs to its spirit; even 


the point of repeating 


therefore, is a creature of society, and is subject to the « 


after Franklin: ‘‘Private prope 


of that society whenever its necessities shall require, e 
to its last farthing.” 

The key to the paradox that Franklin was at the same ti: 
Americanism incarnate and also an excellent Englishr 


and most of all a perfect Parisian, is that he was ‘‘fit 


] ] ly, 
ail a typical eight enth-century figure, and moved easuy ; 


naturally in an eighteenth-century world.” There was 


eighteenth-century world; the period is far more real tl 


the country. In those days there was a great republic of f: 
’ 


souls; its name was the Enlightenment; England, Amer 
and France were among its chief provinces. That is w 
Créveceeur, Lafayette, and Du Pont de Nemours were « 
much at ease with us, while Jefferson and Franklin thro 
in France as if it had been their native soil. We have sa 
declined from “‘the eighteenth, greatest of centuries” 
there have been renaissances in the past, after long ages ot 
bewilderment. Benjamin Franklin, as mirrored in this pl 
ant and useful little book, beckons us back to a more huma 
ALBERT GUERARD 


civilization. 


The Dominions and the Empire 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: ITS PLACE IN 
THE SERVICE OF THE WORLD. By Sir Edw 
Grigg. Introduction by Lord Halifax. Liveright P 


ee 
lishing 


Corporation. $2.75. 
HIS is one of those books which discuss matters of 
the first importance but nevertheless can hardly 
taken as more than the expression of a minority point 
view little likely ever to be more than that. Any other 
praisal of it would unduly exaggerate its importance, 
far from being a scholarly treatise it is rather a politi 
argument on a high plane, though it may occasionally b 
represented otherwise for political reasons, or because of 


ignorance of the trends of opinion in British circles. Sir 


Edward Grigg, by his own statement, speaks for a section « 
Kingdom 


tremendously concerned that the Commonwealth and 


the Conservative Party of the United which is 
tod Ly 

Empire shall be much more tightly organized and integrat 
than has ever been the case in our time. Yet he is up against 


pnae fa, is ; 
the indisputable fact that 


dominion nationalism is very 
strong and has been considerably intensified by the event: 
of the present war. He is therefore at pains to protest that his 
schemes for imperial integration are in no particular intended 
to subvert the independence of the dominions, Nevertheless, 


it is plain as a pikestaff that Sir Edward’s schemes, if ac- 
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ed, would severely limit the power of the dominions over 


trade 


re-Commonwealth reg 


14 
by 


ir economic and policies and, by organizing the 


nally, implicate them deeply in 


onial affairs hitherto solely the concern of the United 


* Kingdom, with the immediate effect of making them respon- 
as 
e before the world for policies which, under present 
os I 
oe itions, they would indorse—after their formulation in 
t 
a lon—rather than initiate or administer. 
as Consciously or unconsciously Sir Edward and his like- 
? ided associates are seeking a way of bolstering up the 
| r of the United Kingdom vis-a-vis the world by bring- 
a g the power of the dominions more directly to the service 
b the United Kingdom than hitherto 
os Though a careless reader might never perceive it in Sir 
Edward's book, so parenthetically does he introduce the 
, er, the real reason for making this effort is the deep 
iction, supported by much concrete evidence, that this 
uf has drastically weakened the power of the United King- 
1om and that new sources of power must therefore be drectly 
y 
, pped if it is to maintain its world position. Sir Edward 
cures the point with much political fustian and irritating 
C4 yralizing about British virtues, but others as different as 
| Lord Halifax and Professor E. H. Carr have stated it directly. 
: xd Halifax said his piece at Toronto last January. Professor 


urr, in his ‘‘Conditions of Peace,’ declared: “‘At the close 
= f the war, however favorable the issue, Great Britain will 
ve little temptation to repeat the error of supposing that 
tory has enhanced her military or economic power. Behind 

short-lived exultation of victory her self-confidence will 


2 received a salutary shock.” 





The need for dealing with the « ’ 






P hp rt | ' f 7 ’ } 
from the British point of view, both 
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immensely imp ytant, and sol 


, 


to be worked out. The British coms 


its grip on political and n 5 
to deal with “n. But t is \ i 
Sir Edwar 1s solu ions are | to W 


In d le course We Snail 


b yW V ; i 
tion was just recently debated in ] 
1 
Pr 1¢ Viinisters It 1S signin { I 
Ww eas aft ] onto Lord H K Gd 
} 
n favor of Sir Edward's il i 
to Sir Edward's \ DOOK i 
WIS y 1aTKS, It may i that 
} | { | 1 
ship with each omer lis 10r no 
of consultation I think that is very ’ { 
P ; 
that Sir Edward's attempt to raise an 
the f und t ‘ } . t r ’ 
the foundation of this per on ta i 
f ther vay from realit 
aruner away from sreauty 
Siebel P 1 
[he temptation to debate many of the pa 


ments in Sir Edward’s book is extremely stro 


his implied views of American affairs, in part 
notion, shared with Professor Carr, that we Americans, 


' 1 1! oa 4 
dutiful colonials, still await a British lead in world 

But a final observation: books like this one, founded on a 
point of view detinitely oriented around the n } yf 


United Kingdom, should be balanced by constan { 

to views originating in and founded on the needs of the 
overseas dominions, Only thus can the Com: wealth b 
seen whole HARTLEY GRATTAD 
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Support the Lynn Case?! 
Th L i i 
nn ommiuttee to Abolish 
€ Ly S 
f Y Help Today to: 
eeds Your Help Today to: 
» | i 
z —make a national issue of the Supreme Court's attempt to 
t 
r dodge the Lynn case by a legalistic trick. The Lyna case is the 
only court test yet made of the anti-discrimination clause in the 
1940 Draft Act. It is a concrete first step toward democratizing 
the Army’s racial policies. The Supreme Court will rule on it 
finally next fall. We need funds for a nation-wide educational 
campaign this summer 
—-get tens of thousands of signatures to a statement oppos- 
ing racial segregation in the armed forces. This is in the form 
of “4 Questions to Candidates” asking them to take a clear and 
specific stand on the issue. It wiil be presented in August to 
all presidential and Congressional candidates, and their answers 
. will be publicized. We need funds to give these "4 Questions” 
a wide circulation 
—publish a mimeographed news-letter presenting in digest 
1 form the facts about race relations in the armed forces from week 
to week. This will be circulated among editors, radio commen- 
tators, columnists, educa s, journalists and other key persons 
n [Che job is not being done now. We need funds to collect and 
} issue this material 
cd —fight such cases of individual injustice as that of the 19 
ess, colored Seabecs 10 lischarged | fall without a iV. 








Segregation in the Armed Forces 














Fight Jim Crow in Uniform! 


ing after they had complained to their commanding officer ab 
intolerable icrow treatment. These n, many of t 1 
unteers, were discharged as fit 1 ‘‘undesirabl Vy 
need funds to make thetr story known, to explore f 


angles 


@ The Lynn Committee is the only 
specifically to fight for racial democracy in our armed forces. 


organization set up 


@ Among the sponsors of the Lynn Committee are Luigi 
Antonini, Roger Baldwin, Algernon Black, George S. Counts, 
John F. Finerty, Alain Locke, Carey McWilliams, A. Philip 
Willard S$. Townsend, and Oswald 


Garris art 


Randolph, 
Villard. 







The Lynn Committee to Abolish Segregation in the Armed Forces, 
360 West 125th St., New York 27, N. Y. 


I WANT TO HELP. ENCLOSED IS $ FOR 
AGAINST JIM CROW IN UNIFORM (Make ct 4 


i 
i 
H 
i 
§ Nancy G. Macdonald, Treasurer) 
i 
i 
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The NATION 
The Other Germany 


GERMANY: A SELF-PORTRAIT. A COLLECTION OF 
GERMAN WRITINGS FROM 1914 TO = 1943, 
Edited, with an Introduction and Chronicle, by Harlan 

Crippen. Oxford University Press. $3.75. 


i bw anthology consists of more than 450 pages of 
reading, chiefly literary, in the history of Germany 
since 1871, It includes in this field several documents whi 
it is good to have reprinted—letters of Rosa Luxemburg 
the Spartacus Manifesto, Thomas Mann’s letter to the D 

of Bonn. Nor does the book, like Klaus Mann’s “Heart of 
lack theme. The selected pieces ted 


Europe,” are connected | 
] 


editorial narrative and arranged as a continuous chronicle 
The theme is 


very reactionary tenden y 


that of the Other Germany which has fou 


against and regime from Bismarck 
to Hitler. At a time when not only old buffers like Vansit 


declaiming bh 


as 


but men like Stout and Clifton Fadiman are 


against the Nazi regime and the German people, a book 


a contribution to enlightenment. All who read suc 


“Germany, the Aggressor Through the As 
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“A definite hit... gay, glib, 


RUTH GORDON. 
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RED CROSS plasma is sav- 
+ ing the lives of hundreds of 
wounded soldiers and sailors. But 
thousands of additional blood donors 
are needed. Give a pint of blood to 
save a life. 
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How German democracy 




























n } ; stan goed Whe fiche antholooy. for it 
AY - n 510 1 \¢ re 1 Jvif 5 il y» 4 . | a b 1 f . ] 
ON OP ve De. eke! cceh ca acaiy ink er tenia ost its battle for surviva 
) 1¢ 42 iys Dr. Jekyll jus as CONVII sil, iy ay Uiey | ) ray 
Blinn Hyde 
ri But it is not a very good book. Like many : +t antholo- 
; in this and kindred fields, Mr. Crippen has given us 
ages of , a a ry ee ft 
er one thing nor the o His book is not a 
yOrizi ¥ of the be st G rman wri y yr ven 1@ best polit il 
- Won ing, Ol the period ; his cho rn rial would often be E ence 
7 hard to defend on either histori yr literary grounds; he 
“ate tant authors, an omission which is 1 by Arnold Brecl, 
many important auth in oO sion which 1s yt > 
shar _* | mene, - 'y Arno recht 
Pe ee atoned for by editorial apology. He includes pieces / 
ted ht an | Be her, for example which are far from be ng = E ; : 
re Br es Seti j ee Cc aes A brilliant analysis of the bitter political 
authors best r most symptomati WOrK, ihe DOOK 


f¢ ts chiefly of anti-Nazi w 6 = sis fight against rising totalitarianism which 
sists chietiy o iti-Nazi writing; yet for some reason t 
nsists efly an i 9 


. i..- , stm narke the ill-starre OP alias -anihlie 
isn im of the Nazi Party suddenly confronts us. The book marked the ill-starred Weimar Republi 
n , a ee ? heat a under which Germany, step by step, lost 
ists Chiefly of creative writing; yet suddeniy we Stu , . _ A F 
— apg ae, Se ee her personal freedom. The author, an im- 
"o° ipon the Weimar constitution. Above all, the book ciaims ; 9 
ok | .< ; wortant official of the Republic through- 
C f - I 
a self-portrait of Germany; but the only representative : : 
| ; out its history, shows how Hitler, gradu- 
sade yf Mr. Hyde is the prosaic Fritz Thyssen, whose “I Paid . ete » 5 
e Sn oe , ; ally usurping the power which led to 
Ay Hitler” may not be as authentic as Mr. Crippen assumes : " ° | 
inneinnted ; ant ' ' ultimate dictatorship, managed with two 
Anyway, it 1s preposterous to quote such a work at iengta ; 
Pas a ‘ notorious exceptions to stay within the 
samme ” not to quote 111 the works of tler, Kosenberg, O z 
ae : ce bounds of constitutional authority. $2.00 
HEA Chamberlain , 
° Lic te ea 
Broadway Mr. Crippen assumes that Germany is Jeky!! and Hyde, 


COND Sd 


“o> 1, 
loes not find it necessary to strike up more than a nod- 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















8:30. Mats 
&Sat th the latter 1, mictave Rit 
aiietie , acquaintance with the latter. That is a mistake. But a 114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 
VE r mistake is to accept the Jekyll and Hyde idea as more 
LPER - — = — 
ation with 1 a dramatic oversimplification. Like his antagonists, the 
IRDE . : 

" rey} eS, Mere ¢ pen 3 riyv mum ue { to this wi . : 
) = _ v3 

Are Jekyll and Hyde two s ns of German e 

lf people? Are they two sections of each German? Some critics 4 “The most illuminating document 
KAZ followed one line, some the other; many have jumbled on the Soviet Union I have read 


vo tovether. Would it not be wiser to abandon the some- since Alexander Barmin’s autobi- 


ography.”—Edmund Wilson, New 











r t boyish partisanship of such categories and consider 
Ly ; <, ae , ; - rer Yorker. 
many as a many-sided political and social problem which 
a I 
P i P t 
must try to solve not because we are immune from hypo- 


ew 


uly German traits but because we are citizens of the : eo. 
ld? Of course every problem is to some extent a peculiar y iwes 
blem, but if we wish to find the peculiarity of German 
[he Germans are not a pack of blond beasts. Nor are they 
: band of victimized democrats. Nor are they divided into 
: Ee ee | MARKOOSHA FISCHER 


ipact groups of each. Such neat categories can only lead 


to unrealistic policies. It is unrealistic to think that we might “A book written by an honest person, one who 
E exterminate or sterilize the Germans. It wouldn't happen, neither fears telling the truth nor who has any 


a 
jORT psychology through German literature, would it not be bet- 


to examine a really tough case of mixed mentality such 
Sat : ‘ ie ag = mS 
—_ s Oswald Spengler, Stefan George, or Thomas Mann? 








, , a td ; ~ the Ger political or other aim for concealing that truth 
It 43 realisti think that we could reeducate the Ger- 

_ is UATEANISUC 6O DUNK ct . all should read this book. It is convincing 

—. mans, since impos >d democracy is not demo racy. On the in its sincerity and warmth and simplicity.’ 


' ? ' 1 1 1 In } 112 
er hand, it is equally unrealistic to hope that the Other PEARL BUCK, Asia Magazine. 








rmany will snap into place, like a Reinhardt stage setting, “A simple, straightforward story of how Rus- 
ice the present stage is leared. A realistic poli y will not : sians live and raise families; how they are 
ia nophobe nor will it be Germanophile except in so housed; what they eat and wear; how they think 

SERRE IES, SS 6 ee eS and feel and amuse themselves; how their chil- 
1s it is humane. And if we need a special understanding dren are educated."—WiLLIAM Henry CHAM- 


g 

1 1 1 ? T J yy er Sa Pourew 

German psychology we might read Franz Neumann on sok al N. Y. Times Book Review. 
‘ rd Printing 












$2.75 





National Socialism or Konrad Heiden on 





structure of 











Hitler. But we shall not need “Germany: a Self-Portrait. 


ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 
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} f e 
ach na e 4 ( e 
female adolescents looks attractive in 
dungarees; another wears a couple of 
1 1 ’ AT c 
rather extreme bathing suits. None of 
them act their age or any other 


“Bathing Beauty” swarms with bath- 
ing suits and their contents; most often 
} +} 


lolloping in a friendly way 


and most carnally in focu 
Williams 
before under-water cameras. Above water 


level Harry Jar and Xavier Cugat 


could not resist VIS that Metre 
Gold Ma hy ‘ ed $a tic 
clim hit f I of girls, foun 
tains s ec of tiame } « lenly 
dra t P the shov 
wit! ire « \ ing like 
j | on atl I M.-G.-M. re 
W! lwo Girl lor” is the 
hit f sf i lained | 
t $ \ > m ¢ the A ryye ’ 
hitc ¥ 
‘ cuteness, \ lohr for } e] 
charm, and wha | f { 


cating boredom for air-conditioned sum- 
er entertainment. But Gracie Allen 
does a funny number in it, and I would 
nd it to anyone who cares fe- 
( 1 for Jimmy Durante as I 
1 He « to ea t deal more 
) But « 2 stage corpse he 
Cl 1 
‘ s H iy’ is fair enough 
wl Deanna Durbin sings a quiet ar- 
of ‘Always’; aside from 
t lo-tragic mush, about a 
lew O ret singer, her weak 
1 (¢ Kelly, wasting his 
t ), and 1 of r oO! r 
4 rh. 
| They M 1 Mosc t R 
S S \ T af S | 
ty : f ¢ c th Rus 
in “WW ( I ve shov 
K Rus 1 war 
mov I } ippy feeling that 
Case R ) wr 1 pro- 
d i it 10 sé 1g ar 
Hiv 4 the 
} ie fi ' ’ 
ie Russia \ 
¢ 1 the i of the 1 f ; 
ont te to | in War Relic 
from Robinson’s sincere t 
I 1 speak courteously only of 
Ti foumanova's anachronistic 


beauty, which, I imagine, might have 
of Lord Byron. 


JAMES AGEE 


dithyrambs out 


ART 


ATURALISM does not alto- 
gether explain the art of Thomas 
The hard-headed, mathematical- 





2s 
Eakins 
ly founded account he gave of what met 
his eyes when he looked at the model 
or scene was the framework on which 
he projected an ideal chiaroscuro, un- 
obtrusive only because worked out ac- 
nature but not found there 
entire Eakins’s imagination realized 
itself in the disposition of values— 
nd lights—which transfigured 
the literal facts without violating them. 
Often he insisted on contrasts not too 
far from the effects of such of 
n contemporaries as Ryder, 


cording to 


poetic 
his An art 
Newman, and Fuller. Chiaroscuro was 


aracteristic expression of the Ameri- 
the poetical in the nine- 
teenth century. It appears in literature 
in Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville, even 

lames. (As instance: blackness and 
nicht are the dominants of the first few 
“Moby Dick’: the hero, 
igh pitch darkness, finds 


f 
| bees 
cna C ( 


Ss! ml ling thro 


’ 


a Negro prayer-meeting going on be- 


The NATION & Ju! 


hind the first door from which he see ys 
a ray of light. All of which is to pre. 7 
pare us at long remove for the \ : 


tr if f the whitenece f the wi 
contrast OF the whiteness of the wh 


This American version of chiar 
opposes the unexplored to the expk 
1e mysterious to the known; n 
volated in a universe he can only 
meaningful through symbolic or io 
teric experience. 
A good deal in Eakins argued againg " 
such a romanticism. Particularities ' A s1e 


served facts of light and texture, eli 


some of his strongest painting. He 


. i 
to acknowledge and state the 
material before he could project ast 
imagination. And not only did he : 1 
a new sensitivity to local color; he even : is 
intensified the literalness of his ore 
in an actual if not, fortunately, , 
painterly sense— by beginning to . 
volumes in degrees of tone and sas 
rather than in greater or lesset 
ons of black or brown shading. Y . 
impressionistic tendencies were u 
( en by a sentiment of the drar 
1 the hological which always 
\ ed dl oscuro—even when, tov 
€ he began to see ¢ ylors 
keround shadows and their o} 
began to dissolve and gleam 
Eakins had almost no manner, v 
explains why his paintings so oftet 
immediate presence and require a longer a 
gaze to make themselves felt. B 
in 


did have a style, and that style evol 
His work is the 
French influence in the sixties. Cur: 
enough, he reacted to Courbe 


earirest pro tuct Oj 


and I } 


croix in somewhat the same ” 
Cézanne did: by simplifying and su err 
marizing forms, caking his paint, wl 
opposing his values sharply. This fr oe 
dom seems to have been soon abandon nti 
for another. There come pictures wd 
which local colors are permitted to ol 


sert themselves with an intensity new 





for that riod—here Eakins : 8 
Homer approach closest to each other ns 
The effect of the large uniform areas os 
of high color in a painting of the artist sf 
and his father hunting  reed-birds 7 
(1874) is modern; the “B mae 
Brothers Turning the Stake’’ (1873), 4 . ae 
rowing scene, is almost revolutionar ' 7 
its vivid spots of blue and the thro! ‘ 8 
suppressed luminosity of its sun! ae 
But Eakins appears then and there to oa 
have lost the gift for the transparent = 
shadow and the broken, traveling h 4 
light that made his interior pieces ai d i 
female portraits of the early seventies so i 
powerful He showed other sides of his 
talent, a greater enterprise in the inves ded 
tigation of appearances, and he 


ol, His realism caught up with that 


ing on their a 
He remained a 


a profound one, and he also 








mM po iad yr { for 4 horns, 4 
trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, and kettle- 
irums. No doubt Stock knew better.” 


Unfor- 
have 


is letter he added: 
Chicago, we long 


to such assaults on our 





matter of fact the Chicago 
musical public was exposed to Stock’s 
mediocre and tasteless musicianship for 
thirty-seven years. And the reader who 
wrote me about the transcription of 
Schubert’s Quintet gave me an account 
happenes since Stock’s 
For a year Hans 


carried on while the Orchestra 


of what has 
death. F associate, 
Lan re 
Asso 


come for visits 





, 

iation had a number of conductors 
a 

ind "consideration as 

“This Orchestra Asso- 


iation, like similar bodies elsewhere, is 


1° 
Stock § suc ’§sor 


nada ' - the 1761147 { - lagders’ 
made up O01 Nneé wual civic leaders — 
pusiness ind soci y men without musSi- 
t | ' ° ‘ 
cal and aesthetic knowledge, interested 
chiefy in a smooth-working organiza- 
me ; 
tion at lil provide a ison iess 
> - ) J ktedicne sam & 
notabie tor musical Gistincvion Ulan tor 


Cchnamper-ot-commerce uses. 





recognized was 
disk I} line an | the erratt IndIivi { wism 
of his musicianship.” In his perform- 
ances ' 
standard of timing, 
) 4 . 
conauctors even 


Most ’ 


minor ones, have recognizable principles 
I 


tone, feeling, or in- 


terpretation 


that account for both their failings and 


their successes. But here we get elo- 


i 


quence and feebleness, hectic stridency 





“HEAVEN AND HELL” 
The most definite teaching on 
the certainty of immortality and 
on the life hereafter is to be 
found in the Writings of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
philosopher, the 





famed scientist, 


ologian and = statesman. His book = on 
HEAVEN AND HELL, FROM THINGS 
SEEN AND HEARD, may lb btained by 
new readers at the introductory price of 


five cents 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC 
Room 1636, 51 East 42nd St., New York 17 
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ctters to the Editors 


Inexpedient Expedient 
| 4 D2 ¢ 4 4 } , 
, No Up» , 
4 in The N i 
, 
MIEN ( y } b 
i yr Sirs: I nety-nine cases out of a 
! | ™ of expedien turns 
‘ 1 to be expedient. If there can be 
1 the present period for 
exploiting conflicts within the fascist 
re can be none for unity with 


ts in any section of the anti-Nazi 


: , 
front. Mr. del Vayo has stated that con- 


vincingly for the Nazi vassal countries. 


X ( 1c center of Nazism? What 
wo8ut Germany itself? 

Oddly enough, for some people there 
seems to 1 problem. Among certain 
( s in the United Nations prepara- 


tions are being made for a policy of 


expedien toward Germany. Reliable 
sources report that plans for the admin- 
istration of occupied Germany envisage 


extensive reliance on civil servants who 
: 


ive served faith 


speculation about the best 


fully under the Nazis. 
Moreover, 
candidate for a German Badoglio has 
led one crowd to favor Rundstedt, or 
even Romme!, another to choose the 
Junker general, von Seydlitz. To be quite 
fair to the Seydlitz in 
the Moscow of German 
Commissioned Officers,” they have made 


officers around 
“Association 


statements showing a certain recogni- 
tion of the destructive role of fascism. 
On the other hand, however, they have 
repeatedly stated that they hope to see 


tne Werman army so used as to be an 1n- 
strument for peace. This is certainly the 
one function the German army cannot 
be trusted with. 

There are two explanations for such 
speculations. One is a deep suspicion 
that there are no genuine democratic 
This results partly 


forces Germany. 


from insufficient knowledge of modern 


which is not only the 


German history 

history of ageressive imperiaiism but 
e : 1 

also of the continual struggle w aged 


against it by 
partly from insufficient understanding of 


democratic forces—and 


modern fascism’s capacity to drive dem- 
, 
ocratic opposition under- 


The other is fear of exactly 


temporary 
ground 
those elements whose existence the de- 
fenders of expediency deny—the poten- 
tial revolutionary forces in the fascist 
countries, It is difhcult for people in the 





their rela. 


democracies, with 


tively stabie societies, to understand the 


regent need for revolutionary s 


change in the countries where d 


cratic development has been retar 


+ 


+ + ¥ 1 ‘ } 
il these fundamental social cha 


place, the fascist countries cat 


partners in a democratic w 
and a lasting peace. To countenance 
kind of German Badoclioism after H 
er will simply contribute to the repr 
duction of the evil which, more than 
unything else, has been the motive fi 


behind aggressions in our time. T! 


iore the oniy expediency for progressi 





forces lies in fostering the complet 


of Hitler. PAUL HAGEN 


y . 
Unheroic Hero 
Dear Sirs: 
of Anna Seghers’s latest novel ‘“Trans 


in your issue of May 20, stated that the 


} 
Nn 


author dealt unsympathetically wit 
ugees. I found no trace of such an 
tude in the novel. Quite the contrary 
In this book as in all her writing Seg 
hers’s creative urge springs from he 
deep solidarity with human beings, 


fact of social life as well as of her own 


political beliefs. Her attitude tow 
the refugees is certainly not “something 


solidarity that is to her the fundamenta 
| 


between ironic superiority and a sneer 

I would call it rather controlled pathos 
or grim pity. Mrs. Trilling is right in 
saying that the love story of the narrator 
is “‘a cruel joke of a plot,’ but isn't 
the fate of most of these refugees a 
cruel joke? Many such fates are woven 
into the complicated web of the narra- 
tor’s reflections. What 
scenes and characters unforgettable 1s 


; a 


makes 


the author's unrelenting compassion, 
even if the tragedy of people ‘cai 
in a terrible maze of transit visas, 
visas, and steamship accommodati 
appears to her as narrator a bitter ! 
compared to the martyrdom of mangled 
nations and the heroism of active { 
ers. The narrator's report is indeed “a 
frightening statement,” not of a spe 
political morality, as Mrs, Trilling incl- 
cates, but of transit world ot 
ours. 

The narrator depicts a type of refugee 
who has thus far not been described and 


. . | “ 
is rarely mentioned in literature or films 


this 





mocratic revolution after the 


Diana Trilling, in her review 
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passive, 
Seghers’s narrator is full of scheming 





New York, June 20 


1rougn 12 nell of concentration 
1: , ' 

of tight and i t apie 

urt from the soil of Europe, to 

! | + + 

: NVisiDie u ICAL ra 4 
: : os aay ‘ 

him to the oid continent. oo ne 


the accommodations 


make use of 
which he has tried by every 
1 which are ultimately 
That makes him hardly believable to 
le over here, who are daily pressed 

lo all they can to rescue the victims 
Nazi tyranny, to make affidavits for 
them free ports. Since 
he doesn't want to remain in Europe for 
iny political purpose—he has arrived 
it a state of political apathy— “it cannot 


i 
it on much understanding and sym- 
thy. His seems to be a case of an 


rem, and to grant 


i 


neurosis. His lack of deci- 
passivity, pr a are 
not attractive; they are ev abhorrent. 
He would rather lie to himself about his 
hances to survive in a Hitler-ridden 

e than take a resolute step—which 


igration 
iveness, his 


kes him look like a hopeless defeat- 
He may per- 
1, or he ~ be able to stall, as a 
until the in- 


Poor wretch of a man! 
farm hand or as a loafer, 
asion by Paap A Allied armies makes him 
ve again and gives him, in the lib- 
ition of Europe, a ial purpose 

hope I have been able to convey in 
lines what seems to me the 
hero, this 
1e value a this tor- 


se al 
enificance of this unhe: 
‘er lover, and the 
tormented book by Anna 

BERTHOLD VIERTEL 
June 11 


‘nting and 
Sechers 


New York, 


Too Generous 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Viertel reads Miss 
eghers’s novel generously but I think 
.ccurately. He implies that “Transit” 
s the account of a man at the mercy 
fate, whereas actually it is the ac- 
count of a man ruthlessly manipulat- 
ig the fate of a woman. He says that 
» narrator of the novel is indecisive, 
and fatalistic; actually, Miss 


nergy in pursuit of his love. Mr. Viertel 


regards Miss Seghers’s principal charac- 
; > Ls 1 ° 2 

r as the object of his author's com- 
i ASSion, 


but actually this unheroic hero 
no voice is 
and it is only 
‘rough his cruel eyes that we see the 


s his author's 
1ised above his voice, 


mouthpiece ; 


transit world. 


I could wish that “Transit” had been 
ritten from the point of view Mr. 


Viertel finds in it. 


DIANA TRILLING 





Brother Raymond's 
Conclusions 


Dear Sn A e head of the De 
partment of Politics of ie Catholic 
University of 


1e direction 
aymond Ogden’s 


5 Com- 





ition on ‘The Die 
| 


may I thank you for the space 
1 you have accorded to it in the 
two articles by I. F. Stone in the issues 
of May 27 and ares 3. In justice to 
Brother Raymond, however, a sentence 
or two more of his conclusions should 
have been added to that quoted in the 
issue of May 27. As Mr. Stone indicates 
in his quotation, there still remain 
“many aspects of subversive activity that 
only a Congressional committee could 
thoroughly and completely expose.” 
But Mr. Stone fails to report that 
Brother Raymond recommends that “a 
joint standing committee [of the House 
and Senate} _~ created to maintain a 
continual investigation of subversive af- 
fairs,” furnished with “enough money 
to allow it to employ a staff of com- 
petent and disinterested investigators.” 
Furthermore, ‘‘a method of collabora- 
tion with the FBI should be provided” 
to avoid overlapping and duplication. 
Also “certain rules would have to be 
adopted,” not necessarily the “compli- 
cated rules of evidence as used in the 
courts,” but “a system of procedure 
based on respect for the individual 
rights of all citizens and consonant with 
the American tradition of fair play.” In 
the case of federal employees suspected 
of subversive activities, “the role of the 
proposed committee should be limited 
to the assembling of data,” leaving to 
the Civil Service Commission appro- 
priate action thereon, with the right of 
appeal to the duly constituted courts on 
the part of either the Congressional 
committee or the person investigated. 
Brother Raymond specifies some of 
these rules and concludes that “a joint 
standing committee set up under the 
conditions enumerated would be able to 
avoid many of the pitfalls met by the 
Dies committee and at the same time 
protect the nation from subversive ac- 
tivities by means more in keeping with 
the American tradition of respect for 
the rights of all. It would be American, 
not in its end alone, but in all the means 
employed to attain that end. . . . Espe- 
cially after the war it would be a potent 
force for maintaining that American 
democracy for which so many true 
Americans will have sacrificed their 
all.” HERBERT WRIGHT 


Washington, D. C., June 15 
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James & Nellie Dick, Modern School, 
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FARMS, ACREAGE 
CHARMING amall colonial; 20 beauti 


acres; ideal location; good barns; $3,000. 
300s others Berkshire Parm 
Chatham, N. Y. 


VERMONT FARM, 110 acres, good 7- 
room house with bath, furnished barne 
etc., ideal for summer home, $2500. I. J 
Levy, West Ti psham, Vt 


FOR RE NT 


114 St., 508 W _Ariz ona, $5 and up. Op- 
a Columbia, luxurious studios, house- 
eeping; 24-hour switch-board 
service 








elevator, 





Single or double room, nicely furnished, 
with private bath, in modern elevator apart- 
ment, for July and August. R 7-8224, 
before 10 a.m. , after 6. 
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FOOD SU P ERVISOR, buying food, charge 

of menus, also charge of dining room or 

kitchen if necessary. Nursery school pre« 
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ACROSS 


Unprincipled hypocrite in Martin 
Chuzzlewit 

An oar reveals his name 

A petty quibble. Quel! it! 


Where it sounds like glasses, but is 


really jug (two words, 2 and 6) 
Raised Cain 

Women didn’t dress in this when 

they asked for a vote 

As a loornail 

You have to close your eyes in or- 

ad I 1 Bee it 

Engagement that isn’t broken off at 
i@ option of either party 

City of tl King of Laputa, whose 

scientists tried to extract sunbear 

fror icumbers and to convert ice 

Into gunpowder (Guiliver a Trave ) 
And near a thousand 

homes I stood, And near a thousand 

table pined and wanted food” 

(WV orth) 

Zz t! inds like ‘ n 
Lit f j I 9 of i ] 4 

‘ 

( t of t ’ 

“() «] sr” ¢ ) 

| ere it f TAS I t I I 

basket! 

II rs for sprinkling among other 

M« of t ress Kang 


DOWN 


I!]-feeling you get on the top of a 
in? 


Simple. Susie used to think they 


were authors, since their tails came 
out of their heads 


o 
o 


at 
A 
\ 


Anxiety for 101 in icy isolation 

It was Constantinople when we 

went to school, but that was before 

1929 

Crusoe’s faithful man 

The Marble one in London is made 

of n arble 

There’s a broken tear in the clothing 

A bare headland? 

A workman seems to interpolate a 

note with musical aptitude in Wag- 

ner (two words, 4 and 6) 

Alter step (anag.) 

Recline, do I? with ginger beer— 

that’s sweet! 

Horse, sheep and Manx cat in one 

creature 

Nine wet (anag.) 

What the horse we back usually 

turns out to be 

Diet of Luther 

Solon likened them to cohwebs— 

they held the powerless, but not the 

powerful 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 69 

re 1 COLD IN THERE HEAD 10 

(RS: 11 NELL GWYNN: 12 OVER- 

TEN; 13 ESHER; 14 APPEAL BOARDS; 

AP TERTHOUGHT: 22 AARON; 24 MOD 
ERNIST; 26 CRICKETER; 26 IBSEN; 27 


GHASTLY 


DREAMS. 


DOWN 2 OLIVER; 8 DISTEMPER; 4 
NINBTILTH; & HELEN; 6 HAGUN; 7 
ANYWHERE; 8 ELBOW; 9 UNDRESS; 15 


LAUNDERED; 16 
CANCY; 18 


OTHERWISE; 17 VA- 


STARVISII; 20 LISSOM; 2 


BION; 238 NOKDS; #% METAL, 
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RELAX, REJOICE WITH SUMMER AT 


Lakecrest 


on Hunn’s Lake °¢ Stanfordville, N. y, 
90 miles from N. Y. Ideal location in the heart of 
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Tel. Mahorac 963 
140 acres rustic count 
Unexcelled Amer 
@c.; golf, swimming 


MAHOPAC. N. Y. 

les from N. Y. © 

restful, homelike 

cuisine Tennts, handball, 

riding Free MOVIES 
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Write for Booklet WN. POPPER & SIMON 
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GRANITE LAKE CABINS—With private 
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aths: Simmons beds. 
lent 


week d 


Water sports, excel 
home cooking. Adults only, $60 a 


yuble. Box 77, Munsonville, New 


Hampshire. 
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OMAINE VILLA, Monsey, N. Y. Meals 
better health. Ideal for rest and 
Limited accommodations. Spring 
lley 525. 
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